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It was a bleak December morning in a great city. 
The crowds pressed on in search of gain. Care sat 
upon many faces, deep grief on not a few. Each 
heart, knowing its own bitterness, was trying to lessen 
or to bear its burden of sorrow. Blighted hopes, 
false friendships, hungry wealth, and grim poverty, 
had all their part in the sombre colouring of that 
throbbing life-picture. The men who were in earnest 
had now come forth ; fashion and frivolity were yet 
at home, perhaps asleep. 

The faces of the crowd were a curious study, for the 
soul was incarnate in the features. Pride, passion, 
and pelf, had their signatures in bold characters on 
many faces. 

But two men claim our notice. The one is pale 
and thoughtful. He has his burden in that sense 
of failure which almost crushes him to the earth. 
His history is only too common. Three years before 
he became the willing minister of a small and poor 
Church. He has toiled day and night, and prayed, 
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thought, visited : many have been converted and 
cheered on homeward. He is growing in wisdom and 
power, but he has " failed to make it pay," and the 
deacons say they cannot go on much longer. 

It is surely a hard case. He has a sickly wife and a 
small family. As a man of culture, he must have 
books and leisure, must live in a certain class of house, 
and appear respectable; and as society now is, all 
this demands money. What can he do ? He hates 
speaking to his people about it, and yet he cannot 
think to leave the place where God is blessing his 
labours. No wonder he is sad. An earnest worker 
about to be driven from his life-work by the cares of 
this world ! 

In the next street another man, the chief support 
of the Church, is confronted by the same problem. 
He is loth to lose that man who has awakened in 
him a nobler self, and yet what can he do ? No doubt 
the evil arises from lack of thought, and not from any 
want of loving interest on the part of the people. 
They cannot all be Church officers, and matters seem 
to go on well. Their minister is nicely dressed and 
apparently bheerful ; his sermons are full of power ; 
the congregation increases ; and as to the money, why 
it comes from that mysterious and never-failing 
fountain known as "the Church funds." 

Believing that all goes smoothly, they give loose 
copper or silver to the collection, pay their pew-rents, 
praise and love their minister, grow in grace, and 
have no thought about such an unspiritual thing as 
>*y 9 B u t this man has to find the means ; and 
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although not rich, he Jias nobly given more than his 
share. It cannot go on much longer, for when the 
rivulets are very small and flow very slowly, who can 
supply the broad stream ? 

"How sad!" he is saying to, himself. "Here we 
are now a respectable Church, owing all to our 
minister, and yet we are about to lose him, because 
we cannot raise him the salary of a common clerk. 
Is there no remedy ? " 

Thus thinking, he runs against a man who is 
coming hastily round the corner. 

"Holloa, there!" 

"Holloa,, you there!" 

" Why, bless me, Brown, is that you ? Come along ; 
you are the very man to help me." 

Here follow the usual greetings, and the two friends, 
arm in arm, go down the street. 

They were kindred spirits — men in the grandest, 
noblest sense — men of business, and yet men of God — 
, men who said little about their spiritual feelings, but 
whose whole being bent in homage before the Divine. 

"Well, Herbert," said Mr. Brown, "what's wrong 
now ? One would almost think you a lineal descen- 
dant of the weeping prophet." 

"And you would be sad also," answered Herbert, 
" if you had the same reason." 

" And what is that, pray ? " 

" We are about to lose our minister." 

" Never ! " said Brown. " Why, he is one of the 
finest men I ever knew." 

" That may be, and yet we must lose him, for we 
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are unable to raise his salary, and we could not ask 
him to do with less than he has now." 

"Very strange," said Brown. "What are your 
' financial arrangements/ as people call them, — how 
do you raise the money ? " 

"In the usual way. We have pew-rents and 
occasional collections, and yet are going behind £50 
every year." 

"Yes; but have you all a God's purse and weekly 
offerings ? " 

"A God's purse and weekly offerings!" said 
Herbert, in utter amazement, " what do you mean ? " 

" Mean ! I mean what I say. But by your looks I 
know the secret of your Church failure. But now, 
Herbert, you listen to me. Your financial arrange- 
ments must be changed. Our Church was once in the 
same condition as yours. We are now flourishing ; 
and the secret is, a God's purse in every house, and 
weekly offerings in the chapel. We have learned 
from the principles of the Bible that each Christian 
should have two purses — one for himself and his wife, 
aqd one for God. As a freeman, with a conscience 
enlightened by God's Word, he must be himself the 
judge of the extent to which God has prospered him, 
and of the amount to be put into God's purse ; but 
having once settled the amount, he should think it 
robbing God to touch the Lord's purse but for the 
Lord's work. Then coming to God's house with God's 
purse, let each one leave his offering on the table 
prepared for it. Let that table be looked on as an 
altar, each man deeming it a sacred privilege to wor- 
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ship God with his substance — a great honour to cast 
his gift into the treasury. And if you do this, depend 
upon it you can not only keep your minister, but give 
more to the poor and help to spread around the 
religion of Jesus." 

Herbert was amazed and silent, and they walked 
for a time ere either spoke. 

" Why, Brown, you would make giving money an 
act of family and public worship." 

" And so it ought to be, but only the few look on it 
as such. Take my own case. For many years after 
my marriage, when I got my quarters salary, there 
was a portion for rent, for baker, and grocer, and all 
the rest, but none for God. I gave as others do, but 
I had no special purse for Him. But now, while 
believing that all I have and am is God's, and that in 
living honestly I please Him, I still hold that some 
definite part of my income should go to God's service, 
and having acted upon my belief, God has prospered 
me with peace and plenty, with something also for a 
rainy day, and I have given to His service three times 
as much as in former days. Get your Church to do 
the same, and tell me the result. But I must go ; 
good-morning." 

Herbert walked on in deep thought, and as he 
mused, the fire burned. A new light was dawning 
upon his mind. Nobler resolves of self-sacrifice, like 
so many angels of mercy, were arising from the graves 
of a dead past. Conscience also, shaking herself free 
from the fetters of evil habits, claimed to sit supreme 
on the throne of his soul. He bent in deep sorrow — 
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he knew he had not done the right ; and now, at the 
call of conscience, there came before him in stately- 
array the examples and commands of God's Book. He 
saw the ancient Jews in a state of semi-barbarism, 
giving one-tenth of their substance unto God ; remem- 
bered how often in praying that God would open the 
windows of heaven and pour out a blessing, he had 
forgotten the condition of bringing one-tenth unto 
God, that there might be meat in His house ; saw the 
early Christians piling themselves and all that they 
had as a living sacrifice on the altars of Christ; 
recalled the numerous allusions to giving 'in the 
epistles, and heard a voice crying unto him, "Ye are 
not your own, ye are bought with a price." He was 
self-condemned — confessed his faults, and then vowed 
that if God would forgive him the past ignorance and 
cruel neglect, he would begin his life of Christian 
giving anew. 

During business hours his mind turned again and 
again to the vow he had made, and a new hope arose 
within. He felt he had now a hold of the missing 
link, and determined soon to insert it into the broken 
chain of holy influence. And the more he thought of 
it, tlje more did he realise the full value of the 
scheme. He saw how that, not only would the min- 
ister's salary be provided for, but all the varied and 
unavoidable expenses of God's house ; and instead of 
the necessity pf sending round boxes to each person, 
all efforts, whether for missions at home or abroad, 
whether for ground-rent or house-rent, in fact, every- 
thing which a living Church ought to undertake, 
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might and ought first to be offered on the altar to 
God. And arising from it, men would thus give as 
seeing Him who is invisible, and thus, in its grandest 
and noblest sense, make to themselves friends out of 
the mammon of unrighteousness. 

He hurried home in the evening, and his wife, 
seeing he was dull, said little, but was very cheerful. 
Instead of spending the evening in the parlour, he 
went up-stairs and entered upon holy ground. He 
was alone with Emmanuel ; but into that holiest of 
all no alien eye must look. He came forth a wiser, 
nobler man. 

The next day was Sunday, and it was the habit in 
his house that all should rise as early on that day as 
on any other — a habit that more would do well to 
acquire. When he came down he was cheerful, but 
perplexed. He knew the right, but feared lest his 
wife might not approve. However, he must have her 
consent before moving a step. 

" We must have two purses after this, my dear," 
he said. 

" Two purses !" she cried in alarm, "two purses! 
Why, what have I done ; am I not careful enough?" 
It was too much for her, and she burst into tears. 

Here was a scene now — he felt very foolish. How- 
ever, he managed to smile, and quietly said, " You do 
not understand me, dearest. You and I must ever 
have one purse, and only one ; but we have never had 
a purse for God." 

He then told her his conversation with Mr. Brown, 
and concluded by asking her to consent to the two 
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purses — one for the house and one for God, the latter 
receiving at least one-tenth of all they possessed. 

His wife seemed to hesitate. She thought, " The 
children need new clothes, and there is my silk dress 
getting quite shabby, and besides we need so many 
other things ; but yet, if my Father sent His only 
Son to die for me, how can I refuse to do" all I can for 
His house?" 

"Well, Herbert," she said, "if you think it is 
right, I shall not hinder you." 

And thus it came about that in Herbert's house 
there were two purses — one for him and his wife, and 
one for God. 

It need scarcely be said that no happier man 
entered their chapel that morning. 

At least one-half of the struggle was over, and he 
could commit the rest to God. 

In the chapel all seemed to go well. The people 
had no idea of their impending loss. The sermon 
was one of great power on the subject of cross-bearing, 
and concluded by an eloquent reference to the grand 
army of conquerors around the throne, — those who 
stand in white robes on the banks of the river of life. 

The congregation then sang, " Shall we gather at 
the river?" Herbert joined as usual; but when he 
came to the verse — 

" On the margin of the river, 
Washing up its silver spray, 
We will walk and worship ever, 
All the happy, golden day," 

he paused. " Silver spray ! " he thought. " Is there 
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not silver spray required on earth as well as in 
heaven ?" A treasurer's thought, no doubt, but to 
him a very suggestive one; and in view of it, he 
beheld that stream of worship which makes glad the 
city of our God flowing along the banks and channels 
of outer forms, with the waves of divine music leaping 
in gladness, and the willing offerings, like so much 
silver spray, telling of the gladsome billows which 
rolled beneath. 

In the Church-meeting, after the service, there was 
a strange hush, like to that before a coming shower. 
The minister rose, and in a few broken sentences told 
them he could preach no longer, because the Church 
funds were not enough to meet the demands, and it 
preyed so upon his mind that he must give up. His 
words fell as a thunderbolt among them. They could 
not bear to lose him. It took them by surprise, and 
all said they were ready to do something to keep him. 
But what could be done? When all were silent, 
Herbert arose and told them the history of his own 
change of mind about money, explained the nature of 
the two purses and the weekly offering, and urged 
them one and all to do as he had resolved to do. 

There was little difficulty. In fact, the plan seemed 
so fair and simple to every one, that they could not 
object, nor did they. They loved their minister. In 
fact, they were to a large extent ignorant of how 
matters stood, for although there was a periodic 
reading of accounts, they had such unbounded confi- 
dence in their deacons, they thought little about 
money matters. 
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Loving their minister, no one said, " He has too 
much, for he has more than I have ;•" no one spoke 
of " being taxed for a free Gospel," nor trembled for 
their " voluntaryism.' ' They felt it an honour, an act 
of worship to give, and each member resolved to have 
two purses, and the whole Church agreed to the 
offertory-table as an altar of thanksgiving to the God 
of all grace and goodness. 

From this day a new era dawned upon the Church. 
No doubt there were some who opposed .it, some who 
thought there should be no money given except to the 
poor ; but these were met by the plain statement of 
the New Testament, that "they who preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel."' 

Some, also, thought the table too public, because 
no one should know who gives ; but they forgot that 
they publicly paid for their pews. In general there 
was perfect satisfaction with the change, especially 
when the income became double, and a higher spiritual 
life entered into the Church. 

The family feeling grew stronger — the social house- 
hold and God's household were more firmly united — 
self-denial became more common — giving was now 
regarded as a privilege, a luxury twice blessed, and 
ere long, that God, whose is the earth and the fulness 
thereof, and who is honoured by the offerings of His 
people, did pour out " such a blessing that there was 
not room enough to receive it." 

Not long after this, Herbert was in the city, and 
again met Mr. Brown. This time he was cheerful 
enough, and scarce waited for the customary saluta- 
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tions ere he began to tell what a wonderful change 
had been wrought by the two purses and the table 
altar. 

" Well," said Mr. Brown, " has your minister got 
another place?" 

" No," said Herbert, " and I hope he never will. 
Why, he is like a new man. He preached well before, 
but you should hear him now ! The whole Church is 
alive with a new life : all our current expenses are 
easily met ; we have doubled our mission collection ; 
the deacons rub their hands and smile with gratitude ; 
and we now feel that * old things have passed away, 
and all things have become new.' " 

" Well done," said Mr. Brown. " I told you how it 
would be ; and in future, if any Church asks you how 
to scare away the armed man of poverty, who has 
strangled so many good works, send them to Dr. 
Brown, or tell them of his famous cure, called, Two 

PURGES AND THE WEEKLY OFFERING TABLE." 
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A young lady sits in an elegantly-furnished room, 
looking at, but not reading, " The Holy Grail." She 
is in a brown study, troubled by she knows not what. 
Aroused by the ringing of the street bell, she tosses 
away the book, opens her piano, and, as long as the 
whim continues, fills the room with notes tender and 
melodious. But here, also, her interest quickly fails ; 
she closes the instrument, goes to the window, and 
watches the people in the street. Weary with the 
ceaseless hum of the eager crowd, she comes to the 
fire again, and, watching the merry, mystic flames, 
she begins to question her own soul. " What can be 
wrong?" she says to herself. "I have all that 
money and friends can give; I have a good home, 
kind parents, refined society. I am also a Church 
member; and yet no real happiness comes. Surely 
there must be something in religion I have not yet 
found out. What can it be ?" 

As she thought thus, the door opened, and her 
mother introduced a venerable old man, the Nathanael 
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of his Church. The presence of the Divine One 
made an atmosphere around him. He had just been 
telling Mrs. Osborne of a family in much distress, 
and, having received her ready help, he was now 
going with a glad and free heart to cheer the sorrow- 
ing ones. 

"Well, Miss Osborne," he said, "and how do 
matters go on in your Church ?" 

" Oh, very well, Mr. Grimsby. All our pews are 
let to very respectable and even fashionable people ; 
and, although the chapel is small, our minister 
preaches very beautiful sermons, and we are all quite 
peaceful." 

" Yes, but what are you doing to seek and save the 
lost?" 

" Well, we have a Dorcas-meeting once a month, 
employ a Bible- woman, and subscribe for the poor." 

" All very well as far as it goes ; but what does 
each of you do to bring the banished ones home ? Do 
you visit the poor at their houses, and speak to them 
of Jesus?" 

" Oh, no, Mr. Grimsby, we never think of that ; we 
leave all these things to the Church officers'" 

" Just what I feared, Miss Osborne. Your Church, 
and many others, are by far too respectable. You are 
content to sing holy lullabies under the Tree of Life, 
and, instead of throwing open the gates to the poor and 
degraded, you bar them with gold. You must change, 
and, going fearlessly into the grim darkness, drag out 
the poor wretches to sweetness and light." 

" Stop, stop, Mr. Grimsby, why, you are almost 
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savage. Would you like us all to make our lives 
miserable by going among those filthy poor ?" 

"Miserable, did you say? Why, you will never 
know the blessedness of religion till you open the 
floodgates of joy and peace by self-sacrifice. Tour 
soul is starving on holy confectionery. But I must 
go, Miss Osborne. Pardon an old man who speaks 
plainly." 

When he had gone, she thought deeply on his 
strange words. No one had ever spoken so faithfully 
to her before. And yet it seemed very like what she 
had read in the Bible. But then she had always 
imagined these things belonged only to Bible times. 

And now the holy evening voices began to speak to 
her, and, yearning after solitude, she went out to be 
perfectly alone. The silence and the solemn sky 
calmly smiled on the follies and trifling of men ; and 
the heavens threw open their golden gates to welcome 
the conquering sun. A change was taking place 
within. The silent realm, where rise the fountains 
of life, was sending forth thoughts noble and pure. 
In the presence of the great heavens all earthly differ- 
ences vanished. The rich became poor, the poor rich ; 
and in her heart she firmly resolved to break down, as 
much as she could, those accursed barriers which 
were separating rich and poor. 

In her walk she reached the house of Joe Smith, 
the most wicked man in the village. Every one 
avoided him ; the poor, for he despised them ; the 
rich, for he sneered at them; the religious, for he 
puzzled them with hard questions. 
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She knocked at the door, and a shrill woman's 
voice cried, " Come in ! " 

" Does Mr. Smith live here ?" asked Miss Osborne. 

" Master Smith ! who's that, miss ? If you mean 
my Joe, they calls him Smith, and he masters me 
and no mistake." 

"Can I see him?" 

" Perhaps you can, perhaps not." 

"Joe, Joe," screamed his wife, "here be a fine 
young lady a waitin' for thee. Come down here as 
fast as thee can." 

" Ay, ay, old gal," came rumbling down stairs like 
the sound of distant thunder ; and ere long Joe him- 
self appeared, rubbing his eyes, and looking in stupid 
wonder at his fair visitor, who at once told him who 
she was, and what her errand was. 

" Mr. Smith," she said, " I want you to come to our 
chapel." 

She was answered by a loud laugh. 

"Chapel, miss, why that be a good un. How 
parson and quality would stare if they saw me! 
They'd think summat strange was a-goin' to happen, 
and the young gents would look at me through their 
eye-glasses as if I was a wild animal." 

" You mistake us, Mr. Smith ; we have many kind 
hearts in our chapel." 

" May be, miss ; but there's a mighty thick coatin' 
o' ice outside them. I tell'ee what I once heerd a 
mate o' mine say, a bit o' poetry, — 

' Every gate is barred in gold, 
And opens but to golden keys ; ' 
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and I partly believe that's the case in your chapel. 
When I meets any o' your folks in the street, the 
young squire jokes at my bein' put in the lock-up; 
the young ladies titter at ' drunken Joe ; ' old gent in 
yellow westcut tells me I'm a corrupter o' youth, and 
deserve to be hung ; and parson tells me about a place 
called hell, where all drunkards are a-goin' to, and 
where I'm to be burnt to everlastin;' and then he 
goes and has a jolly good dinner wi' squire, and they 
both join in saying I am sure to be hanged at last. 
No, miss, no chapel for me. If I'm a-goin' to get to 
kingdom come, I doesn't quite want to go through a 
icehouse to it." 

She felt it was true; and, without saying any more, 
she bade them good night and departed. 

As she again looked up to the wondrous heavens, 
she could not but remember a New Jerusalem, whose 
golden gates were never shut, and which had as ready 
a welcome for drunken Joe, if he would only come, as 
for Squire Smith in his purple and fine linen ; and 
she breathed a prayer that Joe might yet become one 
of those glorious " harpers, harping with their harps." 

But what a contrast between the Church above and 
the Church below ! And wherein lay the difference, 
but in this? The Church below was not feeling the 
power of Christ's words, "He that saveth his life 
shall lose it." Ghastly selfishness marred the beauty 
of Christ's bride. The grand old doctrine of self- 
sacrifice was almost entirely forgotten. The cross 
was carried on the breast as a trinket. 

The dream and its interpretation being now re- 
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vealed to her, she resolved to begin with herself, and 
ere long became more silent and thoughtful. 

Her mother did not relish the change. Like many 
others, she was fondly thinking of her daughter's 
worldly prospects. 

"Come, now, girl," she said, "whatever is the 
matter with you ? Are you becoming a nun?" 

"No, mamma," she answered; "but I have learned 
that my religious life has been as yet a mistake." 

Her mother stared as if a ghost had spoken. Good, 
easy woman, she had never had a doubt or mental 
struggle during all her life, and her daughter's recent 
conduct was an enigma. At length, she said, " Fall- 
ing into low spirits ! I see how it is. You must spend 
a while in the city. Why, girl, if you go on thus, 
you will spoil all your prospects for life." 

" Perhaps I may, but what about the prospects of 
the life everlasting?" she quietly answered. 

What could her mother say ? 

" Well, well, girl, do as you please, only bear the 
consequences." 

And she did as she pleased. Dressing more plainly, 
because enrobed in the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, she began to visit a few of the very poorest in 
the village. Ere long, she hired a small room, and 
paid for it out of her own pocket-money. She then got 
the attendance of a medical man during an hour every 
day, and thus sought to bless soul and body. 

Chief among her labours, however, was a school 
for children, taught by herself, every Sunday. To 
induce them to come regularly, she went to all their 
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homes, and spoke to their parents the "kind words 
that never die," and through the children she reached 
the parents. 

Calling in to see one of Joe Smith's children, who 
was ill, she found him at the fire, smoking his short 
pipe, and reading the paper. He gave her a ready 
welcome. 

" Well, Mr. Smith, how is little Ben this evening?" 

"Better, thankee, miss; that ere bottle as you gave 
him from doctor did him a power o' good." 

Little Ben, hearing his teacher's voice, came running 
and took her hand. 

Joe saw, and said little ; he felt the power of kind- 
ness. He could fight against force, but the force of 
gentleness was too much for him. Ere she left, there 
was the dawn of a new era in his soul. 

But here came the old difficulty. Where could she 
find him a spiritual home ? 

The golden gates remained as of old. She could 
make poor Joe rich for heaven, but he remained poor 
on earth. 

She resolved to melt them by Christian love, and 
she did it. Going from one to another, she held up 
before them the example of the Master; pointed them 
to the grandest working-man who ever lived, the 
carpenter's son of Nazareth ; urged them to see more 
of the poor, because there was infinite goodness under 
the hard, rough surface. 

There was one rich old gentleman with whom she 
all but failed. He was an intimate friend of Tenny- 
son's "Northern Farmer," and he firmly believed, 
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" The poor in a loomp is bad." He resolutely frowned 
upon every effort to bring in the lost. 

But as he was one day walking past a cottage, he 
heard a lady's voice calling, and in great surprise saw 
Miss Osborne running after him. Grasping his hand, 
she drew him in with her to the house, and, ere he 
could think, he was sitting at the death-bed of an old 
saint. She was sinking fast into the eternal life, the 
heavenly glory already on her pallid face. Her 
daughter, a widow, was clasping two children to her 
bosom and weeping aloud. Grim poverty saddened 
the scene. Their good angel, Miss Osborne, had saved 
them from starvation. It was a sight for a painter. 
Death confronting life — wealth facing poverty. 

" I'm going home," said the dying one, "but Christ 
is with me." 

" Yes," said Miss Osborne, " can you not say — 

' He lifts me to the golden doors, 

The shadows come and go, 
All heaven bursts its starry floors, 

And strews its light below — 
And deepens on and np. The gates 

Boll back, and far within 
For me the heavenly Bridegroom waits, 

To make me pure from sin. 
The Sabbaths of eternity, 

One Sabbath deep and wide ; 
A light upon the shining sea. 

The Bridegroom with His bride'?" 

"Yes, that's it," she said. "Eepeat it again. 
Beautiful! beautiful!" 

"Would you pray, Mr. Jones?" asked Miss Osborne. 
What could he say ? 
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So he knelt down at the bedside, and in tears poured 
out his heart unto God. He prayed as he had not 
done for many years. Arising from his knees, he said 
nothing, shook hands with Miss Osborne, and, when he 
was gone, two sovereigns were found on the mantel- 
piece. 

From that day he was a different man. The hidden 
goodness had leapt into life from the graves of 
selfishness, and when in a few months there was a 
proposal that rich and poor should meet together, 
Mr. Jones was one of the first to favour it. 

And such a meeting ! The wealthier came plainly 
dressed. The poor in their best. Mr. Jones actually 
carried bread and butter, and all the principal ladies 
and gentlemen took pleasure in being the servants of 
the poor. And Christ also came to the feast. Unseen, 
but felt, He touched all hearts ; and when Joe Smith 
made a short speech, and told of how he had been 
saved, there were few dry eyes in the place. 

The Church also became more alive. The sermons 
might be less classic, but they were full of warm 
Gospel. Inquirers came, and a new life entered into 
all. Old things had passed away ; all things became 
new. 

And did Miss Osborne spoil her prospects for life? 
She did in the eyes of many; but there came a prospect 
fairer, grander than all of earth. The smile of Emmanuel 
fell upon her path, and bestrewed it with flowers; 
while from her home on high through the golden gates 
came snatches of that great song which she now 
sings among the white-robed around the throne. 
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" It's only want erf thought!" 

" Want of thought ! want of heart, yon mean ! I 
have no patience with the man ! "Why, your quarter's 
salary is now six weeks overdue, and here am I con- 
triving night and day to make twenty pounds stretch 
over four months and a half , till I am quite worn out." 

Bursting into tears, she covered her face with her 
hands, and the husband, a dissenting minister, ran 
off to his study, and tried to bury his thoughts in the 
sunny realms of "Butler's Analogy." 

The position of both was very trying. He was 
earnest, cultured, kind. Too kind, perhaps ; for even 
when he knew how his wife struggled, he could not 
refuse a beggar or needy friend. Having unbounded 
confidence in his wife, he left all to her, and when 
his salary was behind (as it always was) he could not 
for shame ask his deacons for it. 

And she was the daughter of rich but godless 
parents. Against their will she had cast in her lot 
with the man she loved, and, urged by genuine good- 
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ness, was ready to do and suffer for Christ. But just 
now matters pressed heavily upon her spirits. Poverty 
was crushing, not to say killing, her by inches. Never 
used to, and ever loathing, the tricks by which those 
less scrupulous were making small incomes into large, 
she tried economy, and found it a very hard task. 

As a noble-minded woman, she hid from her parents 
the trouble which was fast undermining health and 
happiness. And she had few who could sympathise. 
The poor had looked for her being a Church female 
missionary, but she considered she best served the 
Church by serving her husband. The rich were 
ready to patronise her, and she refused it. Perhaps 
she might have wisely been a little less independent ; 
but who can blame her ? 

Here at present was a sore trouble. Even the 
pittance which her husband received under the name 
of salary was six weeks behind its time. 

The joyous summer was coming forward, spreading 
flowers ptnd song and sunshine in its path. Fair 
ladies were dressing in gay attire, and other people's 
children were getting new and fashionable clothes ; but 
where could she honestly get them for her children ? 
If she got them, she could not pay for them ; if she 
did not get them, then the minister's children would 
be dowdy and the people affronted. 

Nor was this her worst trial. For, during the time we 
speak of, she had occasion to go to the house of the 
treasurer about the next meeting of the Dorcas society, 
and was speaking to Mrs. Crescord about it, when 
ne of the losses Crescord burst into the room with, — 
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"How d'ye do, Mrs. Devaux? we are glad to see 
you. What do you think ? Papa is taking us all to 
a concert this evening to hear Sims Beeves and Chris- 
tine Nilsson, and we have a box to ourselves. Costs 
only five guineas. Are you going?" 

"I think not." She thought of the days when 
her papa had proudly taken his "little fairy" to many 
a concert. But those times were now gone for ever. 

"Come here, Mrs. Devaux," cried another voice, 
" come and see my new piano, all my own; a present 
from papa; cost about a hundred guineas. Come, 
and I'll play you a tune." 

And the little one carelessly thumped on what had 
cost more than a year's salary to the minister. This 
of course is a very vulgar remark, but truth is not 
always well-bred. 

"Do look at this, Mrs. Devaux," said another; 
"see my beautiful gold watch; a present on my 
birthday from dear papa, and our Fred told me as a 
great secret that it cost twenty guineas." 

Mrs. Devaux said little, but felt and thought much. 
She had a leaden burden within ; she wished to weep, 
but tears are vulgar in a minister's wife, who must 
comfort all and be comforted* by none. 

As she came away, Mrs. Crescord told her as a 
great secret that they were about to purchase a new 
house. But she said nothing of the minister's house, 
or of his wife's trials, or of the children's expenses. 
Not a word of how little £80 a-year was for a man of 
culture and power. 

Need we wonder the minister's wife left with a sad 
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heart ? True, she had often heard, " The earth is the 
Lord's and the fulness thereof." She knew He would 
provide; but it is easier to repeat promises than to 
make them our life, and there was a touch of bitter- 
ness in her soul when she thought that those careless 
girls had been telling about what would have been 
two years' salary for her husband. 

"When she reached home, her little boy was crying 
violently, and, running to her, said, — 

" Oh, mamma, I am so vexed. Jem Crescord has 
been calling me all sorts of names, and saying I ain't 
fit to be seen with other people because I am so very 
shabby." 

"And oh, mamma," said little Jessie, "do get me 
a new hat, this one does look so very old-fashioned." 

Shall it be told that in her own room she burst into 
tears, wished she had never married, and prayed that 
the dear Saviour would take her home to Himself, 
where sorrow and sighing are for ever fled away ? 

And all because some one did not think ! Did not 
think that one of the purest and gentlest spirits on 
God's earth was being crushed by poverty, crushed as 
the lily-of-the-valley under the tread of careless 
passers-by, and, instead of opening up the fragrance 
and beauty of her soul, was being chilled and soured, 
and even in youth beginning to think the clods of the 
valley would be sweet to her taste ! 

Two courses were open to her, either to ask her 
godless parents for aid, or bear in silence; and she 
nobly resolved to do the latter. Drying her tears and 
making herself cheerful, she went down to her duty, 
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resolved to bury her sorrows in the silence of her 
soul. 

Thus the weary days moved on, each fresh day 
coming with a fresh sorrow. She could not walk in 
certain streets lest the butcher or grocer might 
demand payment; could not see friends at a distance, 
for it would cost so much; could not send her children 
to school, for she had not the fees. 

For a time she was brave, but her health was fail- 
ing, and, if relief were long delayed, she would enter 
"where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest." 

And who was the cause of all this ? 

" Why, Mr. Crescord, the treasurer, that careless, 
hard-hearted man, to be sure," you answer. Stop, 
my friend ; condemn no one till you hear him. 

On the same day on which Mrs. Devaux had been 
to his house, he came home tired with business. At 
tea his wife told him of their visitor. 

" Oh, that reminds me her husband's salary is not 
paid for last quarter. I do wish our people would 
only think, and give me the quarter's money when it 
is due. I think I shall give up being treasurer. The 
most annoying thing is, those who seem to have most, 
are oftenest behind. I do wish they would prepare 
beforehand, and then our minister would have his 
money in time." 

"Are they all pleased with his preaching ?V 

"More than pleased; I never hear them speak an 
unkind word, and only some holy grumbler could 
be displeased. Our minister is a noble man and 

D 
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a first-class preacher. But it's all because they 
don't think." 

"You forget Grannie Gordon, my dear." 

"I wish all were like her. There is surely some- 
thing peculiar about those Scotch people. Why, I 
never saw any one like Grannie. She has her own 
way of doing everything, and, although very poor, 
gives more than some who have ten times her income. 
I wonder how she does it. But I must call soon and see." 

That same evening he resolved to visit her. As he 
walked along, he thought how strange it was, that in 
nature everything came at its proper time. When the 
flowers covered the earth, the woodlands rang with 
music, and balmy breezes whispered past laden with 
health and blessing. The trees clapped their hands, 
the little hills rejoiced on every side, the pastures 
clothed themselves with flocks, and joyous Summer 
looked on and smiled at her endless votaries who 
piled her altars with their willing offerings. In their 
own time, and never behind, the stream murmured 
its music, the birds sang their songs, the heavens 
shimmered with splendour, and the clouds glided 
along in their golden sheen. 

But in man all seemed out of joint. Even in the 
Church the beauty of God was marred. So he thought. 

But now he has reached the house of Grannie, and, 
receiving a Scottish welcome, he begins to talk with 
her as did of old those who feared the Lord. Not 
about silly tales of idle gossip, nor about preachers 
and sermons; not retailing stale anecdotes, the dead 
dogs of the dark ages, which sometimes make Churches 
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into houses of tittle-tattle, slaughter-houses at times 
also of many a fair reputation; but earnest talk of 
God's kingdom coming, and how it could be advanced. 
Talk to which the natural sequel always was, — 
" Let us pray." 

Eesolving to tell her his difficulty, he said, " Well, 
Grannie Gordon, will you tell me how you can be so 
liberal when you have such a small income ?" 

She smiled, and quietly answered, "Weel, sir, 
Til dae that wi' a' my heart; and I hope ye'U tell 
mony mair aboot the plan I hae fund such a gude 
ane." 

Going to her drawers, she pulled out a small bag, 
which evidently contained some money. 

"Do ye see this bag, sir? This is God's bag; and 
every week, when I get my money, I put some bawbees 
intiTt, and ye wad wonder how big it gets afore very 
lang." 

"But do you never feel tempted to break on it 
when you are short of money ? " 

"May be I micht, sir, but I'm never short of 
money ; and however sma' it be, I aye gie a share to 
my dear Jesus." 

"And how do you divide the money in the bag? 
You see, we do not take money at the chapel every 
Sunday." 

. " No, but ye should.: and the kirk '11 never be 
richt till ye hae a plate at the door, as we hae it in 
my country, and then everybody can pit in something 
when they come to worship God, — something every 
Sabbath."' 

d2 
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" And is this all the secret of your having so much 
to give? — a bag, and laying aside so much every 
Sunday for God?" 

"Yes," she said, "that's all; and a very gude plan 
yell find it, if every member wad jist gie a trial 
for a year. And forbye, sir, whenever I get a golden 
sovereign, my thochts rin awa' to the golden streets 
where I am goin' to walk in a wee while ; and I think 
o' the golden harps that thae auld fingers o' mine are 
gaun ta play on, and ta mak' sich music as ye never 
yet heard in this waesame warld ; and then I get sae 
happy I feel as if I could jump for vera joy, and when 
I am a wee quieter I jist sing — 

' The Lord's my Shepherd, I'll not want ; 

He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green ; He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.' 

And then I divide the money — so much for me, and 
so .much for God's bag." 

"Happy Grannie Gordon!" thought Mr. Crescord, 
as he took up his hat and prepared to leave. It was 
good to be there ; and when he went home and told 
his wife, they both felt that Grannie Gordon was the 
richest woman in all the Church, one of heaven's 
princesses in disguise ; and he saw the great practical 
value of the simple scheme of weekly storing for God, 
and weekly giving in God's .house. So at an early 
day he brought the matter before his brother deacons, 
and told them of its vast importance. And they, too, 
felt it, and wished to practise it. They were good 
men and true, as most deacons are ; men who were 
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deeply sinned against by a bad system. But now 
they resolved that, having found out the remedy, they 
would apply it. 

And what was their surprise, to find that most of 
the Church members had been wishing for guidance ! 

They had often said, " We wish our deacons would 
only think, and not come on us so suddenly for the 
money every quarter. We could easily spare sixpence 
or a shilling a week, but to pay five or ten shillings 
all at once comes heavily." 

The way was thus prepared, and it was discovered, 
on close examination that the old system of giving 
was guilty of high treason against the Church, and 
was condemned to die, — the deacons and treasurers 
of all the Churches being invited to see it decently 
interred, not in the hope of a joyful resurrection. 

And how was the new system to act ? 

Just as Grannie Gordon acted. 

Each member got a bag or purse for God. Each 
house had two purses — one for the family, one for 
God. Then there was a table at the entrance of the 
chapel, and each member placed on it something for 
God out of his purse; and, when they were absent one 
Sunday, they put in double the next. 

The system being new, it took a little time to act, 
but when all adopted it the results were very wonder- 
ful. Through all the Church there ran the warm 
currents of a new life. 

There was now no danger of Mrs. Devaux becoming 
a martyr on the altars of mammon. Her husband's 
salary was doubled, and always paid at the day. She 
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could now "look the whole world in the face, for she 
owed not any man; " her children were neatly dressed ; 
and she herself moved with elastic step amidst her 
duties. Weeping endured for a night, but joy came 
in the morning. 

The ineans also by which the change came was 
now known to her; and not a week passed that she 
did not visit Grannie Gordon's cottage, and learned 
more there in a few visits than she had learned in 
many years. And when one day Grannie showed her 
the Lord's bag, and told of how pleasant it was to 
give unto God, the minister's wife felt as all feel who 
thus serve God, that laying by in store for the Master, 
and giving weekly in His house, is the sure way to 
overcome all the evils which arise from the want of 
Hard Gash. 
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Ours was a very quiet country Church. We heard 
the din of the great world only from afar. Our minis- 
ter was earnest, if not brilliant. For his goodness we 
loved, for his integrity we revered him. He had 
known us ere we knew ourselves. His presence arose 
before us in many scenes of joy and sorrow, and as we 
listened to the most loving words of truth which came 
welling from a genuine soul, we felt very thankful for 
having such a minister. Then our deacons also were 
good men and true, foremost in every scheme of use- 
fulness, rich in faith, fellow- workers with our minister, 
and thinking it an honour to be led by one whom they 
loved. In the Church-meetings we never fell out, — 
no one spoke ,unkind words, — and if we were not 
among the great and noble, we could think that ere 
long the poverty and shame of earth would give place 
to the glory and renown of heaven. 

We had little excitement. True, there was the 
annual tea, and the missionary meeting, but both were 
very quiet. Sometimes we had a little stir over a 
missionary who had come back to England for repose 
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and health, and was trotted up and down the country 
speaking at endless public meetings, for the benefit of 
weak lungs and a diseased liver ; we could not see how 
this would do him good, but we were only country 
people with old-fashioned ideas about rest and quiet. 

But times change, and even our remote village 
Church was doomed to be the scene of an entirely new 
order of things. The first hint I got of it was when 
walking down the village to the library with two 
volumes, which gave me much pleasure — the one was 
" John Halifax, Gentleman/ ' the other a volume of 
" Froude's History of England." I met a young man 
called " Sammy," who was regarded as half-witted. 
Whether this was because he came to chapel twice every 
Sunday, ten minutes before the time, and never ran off 
directly the benediction was pronounced, I cannot 
say. But wise people generally came only once a day, 
ten minutes late, yawned at the sermon, rubbed their 
hats during the benediction, and whenever " Amen " 
was pronounced, made a rush for the door. 

" Well, Sammy, any news to-day ? " 

" That depends on how much you know already." 

" Well, well, you know what I mean." 

" Me know what you mean ! how can that be, when 
you don't know yourself what you mean ? " 

I saw it was of no use to say much more, and 
waited in silence for some great secret. 

It came out ete iong, and he told me, with feelings 
of vast importance, that the big house was let to a 
family from the city, who kept a carriage, and were 
even reported to be Baptists. 
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And it turned out as Sammy had said. For next 
day as I passed, there stood at the gate a very great 
footman, to whom I made bold to speak. I was 
answered by a stare. Being very ill-bred, I asked him 
again who had taken the house ; and, in compassion 
on my ignorance, he told me that Augustus Grimtit, 
Esq., had done so. 

" Grimtit," I answered, " why, that must be a con- 
traction for grip-em-tight." 

His look, as he turned on his heel, was enough to 
sink an ironclad, but it had no effect upon me. 

I thought little more about the matter till Sunday 
came, and with it thoughts of our chapel and people. 
Oh, how I loved those Sabbaths, so calm and holy I 
All nature seemed to keep silence when the Lord 
passed by. And our little chapel was dear unto me, 
for had I not been born there ? 

On this Sabbath a whisper ran along that we were 
to have the presence of the great man. And he came. 

Exactly ten minutes after the time the chapel 
doors lifted up their heads, Augustus Grimtit, Esq., 
Mrs. Augustus Grimtit, and family, walked down the 
aisle. What an event ! Not in memory of the oldest 
Baptist had a real great rich man entered our chapel, 
and there he was all to ourselves. How we should 
prosper ! How the Methodists would envy us ! Why, 
their chief man was a greengrocer ! How we should 
increase in numbers and wealth, and how our minister 
would be run after ! 

And what golden pen can describe the great man ? 
He had a large full face, small nose, thick lips, grey 
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eyes, and a sallow visage ; wore dark clothes ; and 
on his fingers were enormous rings. He walked to 
his seat as if all the chapel were his own, and he 
seemed to confer a great favour on the Almighty by 
coming to worship. He bent his head for a few 
moments, then, putting on his eye-glass, looked first 
at the minister, then around on us miserable sinners 
who were devoutly praising. The sermon was very 
poor. No wonder, for our minister preached in the 
shadow of a great man. The golden fetters were 
already clanking against the pulpit. 

The service ended, Augustus Grimtit, Esq., walked 
up to our minister, and said, — 

" Good morning, sir." 

" Good morning," said our minister ; " I am happy 
to see you in our chapel." 

" Ah, yes ; well, you see, the fact is, I think of 
coming here altogether if matters suit." 

" I am happy to hear it." 

" Well, we were Baptists in the city, and may as 
well remain so." 

And thus it came about that we had a rich man all 
to ourselves. And he took such an interest in the 
chapel, painted it at his own expense, and was always 
contriving some improvement. And what could be 
more natural than that he should ere long be made a 
deacon ? No doubt we had already five good men and 
true as deacons, but we suddenly discovered, and so 
did our minister, that there was urgent need for six, 
and, as everybody knew, the sixth deacon was 
Augustus Grimtit, Esq. 
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For a time all seemed to go on well, but there 
gradually came over the Church a feeling of uneasi- 
ness. Our minister now preached a great deal about 
the tribulation of the just, and seemed to long for the 
time of his departure. He had no freedom now in 
warning us against the love of money ; there was a 
chain fastened in the great pew which bound his 
tongue. Then too our deacons, who had always been 
grave, were now sad ; the place did not seem their 
own; and we even heard that some of them were 
falling into ill health, owing to the change matters 
had taken. In fact we had all caught cold, and no 
one seemed comfortable but Deacon Grimtit. 

And we felt there was a storm coming. Whence it 
would come, or who would raise it, we did not know. 
Thus matters went on for a time, until some of the 
poorer members began to drop off, and our congrega- 
tion, instead of increasing, grew visibly less every day. 

About this time I happened to be going into the 
city by train, and who should be in the same carriage 
but Deacon Grimtit ! He did not see me, nor had he, 
would he have known me. However, I heard enough 
of his remarks to make me curious. 

" How does your chapel get on ? " asked his friend. 

" Very poorly ; we have a regular old wife for a 
minister." 

" Why don't you get him off? " 

" So I would, but you see there are a number of 
thick-headed people in our Church, and they would 
make a stir." 

" Give him a hint to go then." 
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" Hint, bless your life ! I have hinted till I am 
tired ; so has my wife, so have all my children ; but he 
won't budge. And the worst of it is, we could have 
such a jolly young fellow just now, a regular tiptopper, 
that won't be everlastingly talking of ' filthy lucre/ 
'pride of life/ and ' total depravity.' You should 
have heard such a beautiful sermon as he gave on 
lilies and roses and the music of streams. My 
daughters were quite charmed." 

I had heard enough, and sick at heart returned 
home. 

Ere long there was a Church-meeting to consider 
our general condition. 

Our minister called on Deacon Grimtit to pray, and 
he prayed long and loud, and had scarce done praying 
when he began a long speech deploring how, we were 
going back, and hinting in no very obscure terms at 
the need for a change of minister. When he sat down 
all tongues were tied with golden fetters, and since no 
one spoke, Deacon Grimtit arose in a passion, and 
said bitter things against the Qther deacons for not 
speaking. He was, in vulgar language, determined 
for a row. Our minister said nothing. He leant his 
head on his hands and wept bitterly. There was the 
venerable man who was father of us all, whom we 
dearly loved, and whose name was music in our ears, 
who had for forty years honoured the place, and who 
had wished to die and be buried near the same spot ; 
and here was an upstart insulting him to his face. 
He waited for a little ; then, as no one arose to defend 
him, he said, as tears rolled down his cheeks, — 
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" My work here is done : I resign." 

"And so do we," said our five deacons. 

As they said this, Deacon Grimtit smiled, looked at 
Mrs. Grimtit and she smiled, then the Misses Grimtit 
also smiled, and then they all smiled together. 

Opposite them sat the wife of our dear old pastor, a 
woman whom all loved. Her presence made sunshine 
in a shady place ; " her eyes were homes of silent 
prayer." She smiled not, but wept; wept as only 
those weep who feel ingratitude gnawing their soul. 
But in weeping she meekly said, " The will of the 
Lord be done ! " 

And our pastor went quietly to his native valleys, to 
wait a little till the Master called him to his reward. 
We saw him no more, but heard that he died broken- 
hearted and in deep poverty ; but, soothed and com- 
forted by the love of Jesus, he left the valley of tears 
for the plains of unending day, the place where our 
gracious Lord wipes away tears from all eyes. 

And we got a new minister, the choice of Deacon 
Grimtit ; we promised him double the salary we gave 
to the old one, Deacon Grimtit put in a new organ, 
and we became quite genteel. For a time there was 
a rush to hear such a wonderful young man, and the 
old servant was entirely forgotten. We looked for 
great things ; who would not when every Sunday we 
heard of "the rosy fingered morn," "resplendent 
coruscations," and "the great hymn of universal 
nature," and stars and suns, " wars of elements and 
crashing of worlds" ? Everybody said it was wonder- 
ful ; Deacon Grimtit rubbed his hands in high glee ; 
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the young minister dined with him every Sunday, and 
twice a week played croquet with the Misses Grimtit. 

But as vanishes the early cloud and the morning 
dew, so vanished all good impressions from our 
hearts. We got sick of stale confections, and longed 
for food; but it came not. 

The popularity of the young minister lived for two 
months, then died a natural death ; when there came 
a call (from the Lord of course) for him to go else- 
where, and he went— went leaving no sad hearts 
outside the Grimtit family. After this we had a 
succession of men, till at last we got weak, and 
Deacon Grimtit discovered we were a very vulgar set 
of people and very contentious, and went off to another 
denomination, leaving us weak indeed, but rejoicing 
that at length the golden fetters were gone. When 
he left our old deacons returned, and ere long we got 
a man who preaches Christ. We are happy now. 
Jesus has come back. We had worshipped a golden 
image and suffered : and we now pray God to keep 
from us a Lord Deacon, however long his purse and 
fine his family and polished his manners. We are 
free, and hope never again to see in our chapel as 
long as we live a pair of golden fetters. 
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Eeginald Bretaegh was a stern man. No one had 
ever seen him weep, not even at the funeral of his 
wife, one of heaven's choicest and purest spirits, who 
had died only a year before, leaving him a son and 
daughter, whom, with all his sternness, he dearly 
loved. His work-people and the villagers all respected 
him ; no one seemed to love him unless it 'was little 
Jessie, who, when he came home cursing his workers 
and trade in general, would climb upon his knee, and, 
with her arm around his neck, chide the naughty grey 
hairs which would come and make an old man of dear 
papa. When no one was near, he sometimes, not 
often, clasped her to his bosom, and even kissed the 
forehead of his little angel. 

Edward, his son, was thus far all that a son should 
be, obedient and trustworthy; and the business of the 
mill was almost entirely left in his hands — a noble, 
high-spirited youth, and one who, with careful dealing, 
would become a splendid man. 

It was Christmas-time, and the neighbouring gentry 
e2 
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had sent an invitation to Mr. Bretargh to attend a 
select party. 

" I shall not go: What do I care for their tom- 
foolery ! But let me see, Ned, perhaps you would 
like to go." Edward's eyes glistened : he had often 
heard of St. Clare's Christmas party, and he said, 
" Yes, father ; I should like to go very much." 

" Ah, well, I may give you a little pleasure for once. 
You have done well in the mill so far. There's a ten- 
pound note ; only remember, you be in at twelve. I 
shall wait for you. And sober, mind you — sober." 

" No fear, father ; I have never disobeyed you as 
yet." The lad enjoyed it to the full, and had he been 
left alone would have been safe ; but his host, who 
had a great respect for the father, urged him in all 
kindness to be happy, and pledged his health; the 
young man answered, and took strong drink, to which 
he had never been used. It was two o'clock ere he 
staggered home, and Beginald Bretargh was awaiting 
him alone. Strong passion overmastered him as 
Edward entered; he struck the boy; his son, confused 
with drink and knowing not who struck him, returned 
the blow. As ill- luck would have it, a policeman 
passing heard the noise, and the father, in the heat 
of passion, without a moment's reflection, gave his 
son in charge. Edward awoke on Christihas morning 
in a prison cell. When he recalled the incidents of 
the night, his soul recoiled against the treatment he 
had received. His father had not slept, but paced 
the room till morning, repenting him of the evil which 
^e had done ; but it was now too late. He sent a 
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message to the officials to release him: they were only 
too glad, hut Edward refused to he released. He would 
stand his trial. The next day, there heing no accuser, 
he was released, and went home. But it was home 
to him no more. His father refused to make repara- 
tion. Had he gone to him and said, "Bea good lad, 
Ned, and it's all right," Edward would have hurst 
into tears and been the same as of old. But his 
father was a stern man, and Edward was too like him. 
He remained in his room till the evening, resolved to 
leave home at once and for ever. 

The joyous season, when angel voices sing of peace 
on earth and good-will among men, when gentle Jesus 
comes as a radiant human presence, and says to 
passion's storm, " Be still," brought no peace to the 
two hearts. How could it? — they had not learned 
to forgive. Nor would they listen to Jessie's angel 
voice which came to both, and wished them to be 
friends again. 

It was a dark December night, cold and tempes- 
tuous. It snowed heavily, and the winds drove terrified 
snowflakes against the house ; but, cold as was the 
night, colder still was the father's heart which would 
not comfort his son. 

" I am going away from home, Jessie." 

" Where are you going, Eddie ? " 

" I don't know ; but you will never see me again." 

She looked at him in amazement, thinking he was 
only in fun ; and, when she saw he was in earnest, 
clasped him around the neck, and said to him, "Eddie 
must not go." 
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But he was a stern lad, he lifted her away, and, 
almost choking, said, " I must go." 

"A kiss for Jessie, then, dear Eddie." 

He kissed her many times, and, lingering lovingly, 
went away ; the wanderer went forth into the wide, 
wide world alone, and when he departed the old 
house became more sombre and sad than ever. 
Even Jessie's merry laugh was subdued, and the 
servants who all loved, but dared not name, young 
master, wept when they entered his room. 

But the old man was stern and silent as ever. No 
one knew his thoughts ; only he loved Jessie, his 
darling, with tenfold love. All the good in that stub- 
born nature was drawn forth by the little maid. As 
year passed on after year, and no word came from the 
prodigal, the old man grew more sad and less stern. 
When alone he would sigh, and she had seen even 
tears in his eyes. At such times she would open the 
piano and sing — 

" Assured that God, whose name is Love, 
Shall wipe the tear from every eye." 

Edward was never mentioned, but even and morn a 
little angel's whisper went far away to the all-merci- 
ful Father, and often said, "Bestore my brother." 

Christmas-day came again and again, but it was 
never truly happy. Jt brought the memory of an 
outcast. Into the old house there never entered the 
joy of those angels who rejoice over the sinner that 
repenteth. The mill, too, was not prospering ; and 
as the old man felt the want of his son, and saw the 
work of his lifetime rapidly eluding his grasp, he bent 
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down tinder the weight of his troubles ; his grey hairs 
were descending in sorrow to the grave. And yet he 
would not forgive, would send no message after his 
long-lost child. 

One evening the father had come home unusually 
sad. He had not even spoken to his child. He went 
at once to his bedroom, and she knew there was 
something very much wrong. He had that day re- 
ceived news of a failure which would take from him 
many thousands, and perhaps ruin him. Poverty 
itself was now looking him in the face. Little Jessie 
crept quietly to her own room, and asked God to bless 
her dear father, and bring Neddie back. She could 
not sleep. It was a wild night — such a night as that 
on which he had left his home — a night of darkiless, 
gloom, and tempest. Where was he at this time ? 
Perhaps out in the cold, perhaps had no home, per- 
haps dead. And he had no sister or mother to comfort 
him, no one to say to him, "Dear Ned." Thus the little 
angel mused, and her voice went away beyond the stars 
and the sun, away to a great kind Brother. He heard 
the voice of a little sister on earth, and He smiled. 

She must now sleep. But the door opens, — who 
can it be ? She almost screams, and yet who would 
hurt little Jessie ? No one surely, — she loved every 
one. It was her father, who came to her bed, leaned 
over her pillow, and kissed his darling. He then sat 
down beside her, buried his face among the bedclothes, 
and wept aloud ; and as he wept she heard him say, 
"0 Edward, my son, my son, come back to me! 
Edward, my son, my son ! " 
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"Hush, dear papa," said an angel's voice, "don't 
cry ; I shall go for dear Neddie, and hring him back." 

But still the old man wept, and as he wept said 
again, "0 Edward, why was I so cruel with my brave 
lad ! Edward, my son, my son ! " and the old man 
knelt beside the bed of his darling, and prayed his 
Father in heaven to forgive him, and restore his boy. 
Next day he was more cheerful, and went to the mill 
as usual, nor did he seem at all surprised when his 
daughter told him she was going from home for a few 
weeks. She did not say, but he knew it was to seek 
and save the lost. 

She took her journey into a far city, a city of which 
she had often heard Edward speak, and where she 
knew he would go. But when she came it was very 
great, and she knew no one. But love had quickened 
her mind. She sought him up and down. No one 
had such a man in their employment as Edward 
Bretargh. 

Standing before a large business house, she saw an 
old gentleman about to enter. "If you please, sir, 
do you know a young man called Bretargh ? " 

He stood a moment, and looked at her. "Bretargh? 
let me see, I think not, and yet I have heard the name. 
John," he called to one of the porters, " do you know 
any one called Bretargh in our establishment ? " 

"Yes, sir; there's that ere young fellow as has 
been a working here these some years, and we all said 
as how he were a runaway gentleman's son. He be 
mighty ill wi' typhus just now, sir." 

" Perhaps that is the young man you want, miss?" 
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She started, and answered, "Yes, sir, he is my 
brother, and I have come a long way to seek him. 
Can you tell me where he lives ? " she said, turning 
to the workman. 

"Yes, miss; it ain't so far away; but I heard as how 
the missus wur for sending him to the hospital, but 
anyhow we can see." 

He led the way to the house, and on the road said, 
" A mighty clever fellow your brother, miss, and he 
wur likely to get a lift afore long ; but he wur so 
independent, and wouldn't yield to ask a favour." 

It was a poor but a very clean house, and the 
mistress, to Jessie's inquiries, said, "Mr. Bretargh 
was mighty bad, and had been ravin' all night and 
crying for ' darling Jessie.' She thought as how this 
must be his young woman." 

" I am Jessie. I am hia sister ; and I have come 
to see my brother." 

And she nursed him during the dreary days and 
the long nights; nor would she have any one else near 
him. Oh, it was very lonely ! He in a high fever and 
raving, she so little, and the night so dark. But 
a kind great Brother on high looked down at her, and 
sent gentle spirits to comfort her and breathe peace 
into her soul. 

The crisis came — would he die ? — the very thought 
was agony — no, surely not. But hark! It is now 
the hour when it must be life or death. She knelt 
and cried to her Heavenly Father to pity her and to 
spare her darling brother. As she arose he opened 
his eyes, drew a long breath, and smiled on her. He 
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had seen in his dreams a kind angel soothing him, 
and he thought this was still the angel. He looked, 
then shut his eyes, and opened them again. 

" Do you know me, Neddie ? " 

He stared. Could an angel speak? "Yes," he 
said ; " you are the kind angel that has been making 
me well." 

" No, I am not an angel. I am Jessie, your own 
little pet; and I have been nursing you ever so long." 

He was bewildered, and shut his eyes for a long time. 
Had he died ? She went near him ; he again looked 
at her, held out his arms, and strained her to his 
bosom. He knew her now, knew that the good angel 
was his own sister, his darling Jessie. He was not 
long in getting better, and then he told her how he 
had suffered great hardships, had walked there on foot, 
had wandered the streets till he was almost starving, 
had often been tempted to steal, but the thought, 
' What would Jessie think ? * had kept him back. He 
had at length got a situation and was doing well, 
when he took this fever. 

" You will come back with me," she said. 

"Yes, darling;. I cannot do anything to make 
you sorry, and if you think my father will forgive 
me, I will go with you." 

And they returned to the old home. But the old 
man was not there ; he had been called away on 
business, and would not be back for a week. The 
servants welcomed young master, and the old dog 
seemed mad with joy. Edward, however, would not 
go back to the mill without his father. 
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But Jessie was taken ill. The doctor said it was 
the worst kind of fever, caught from her brother, and 
made doubly dangerous by her weakness, caused by 
long watching and little sleep. It was now Edward's 
turn to be alarmed. What if she had laid down her 
beautiful tender life to save him ! He wept over her, 
and cried to God for the first time in his life to have 
mercy on him and spare her. But there was a 
golden harp far away yonder which waited for little 
Jessie's fingers, and angel voices calling her to join 
them. The fever made rapid progress. Edward 
wrote to his father, asking forgiveness, and urging 
him to come home because Jessie was very ill. She 
murmured not, but even when in great anguish would 
clasp Edward's hands and whisper, "Darling Neddie ! " 
He never slept ; weak as he was he would not leave 
her bedside. Oh that his father would come ! 

" Are you better, Jessie," he said. 

" No, Neddie ; I shall never be better. I am going 
far away. Little Jessie is not strong enough for this 
big world ; I am going where I shall be an angel." 

" But you must not die, Jessie. Oh, I cannot want 
you. I have killed you, killed my darling little angel. 
Why was I so stubborn ! I should have asked for- 
giveness. God, have mercy on me!" And the lad 
covered his face with his hands while he sobbed ; and 
as he wept, the door opened, and his father entered. 
There was no coldness now; for a little angel was 
looking at them. " My father ! " — " My son ! " — and 
they embraced one another. The old man fell on his 
neck and kissed him, and as she saw it, Jessie smiled, 
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and said, "I am so glad." And the old man bent 
over his daughter. He could not, he would not, 
believe she was to die. When the doctor came in and 
looked at her, his eyes filled with tears, and he turned 
away with a deep sigh. He had not the heart to tell 
the old man all the truth. Father and son sat beside 
one another, sadder and wiser than they had ever 
been ; and as they looked at the flushed sufferer, saw 
her meekness, and knew all she had done for them, — 
how she had cheered the father's life, and was now 
dying because she went to save the son, — they learned 
a lesson which it would be well for us all to learn ere 
it be too late. But the heavenly angels were calling 
little Jessie away, and she heard them; — heard them 
as we, when standing at sunset on the shore of the 
great sea, hear coming unto us the sound of music. 
And heavenly sunbeams crossed her face. Jesus 
came to His little sister, to give her His hand in the 
darkness. But the old man and his son wept in 
silence. 

How strange that it should be Christmas morning 
again! They had watched beside her all the night, 
and she had not moved. But now the children 
under the window sang sweetly, — 

" Christians, awake, salute the happy morn." 

She heard them, opened her eyes, looked at her father, 
held out- her hand, and said, "I am so tired; but kiss 
me, papa. Kiss me, Neddie. I am going away. But 
you will come soon ; and, dear Neddie, you will not 
leave home again and vex papa, and I will tell Jesus 
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what a kind good Neddie you are. Good-bye, papa. 
Good-bye, dear Neddie." The angel voices ceased as 
they came for little Jessie, and they carried her away 
so gently to the happy land where she now sings, and* 
where her angel's voice is blending in that glorious 
tide of music which beats against the sapphire throne. 
They buried her beside her mother, while the stern 
man leaned on the arm of his long-lost son, who was 
now to be for many years the comfort of his old age. 
And the blessing of God returned ; the mill prospered 
under his son's care, and it was a goodly sight to see 
him going in and out leaning upon his son. The old 
house became more cheerful, for ere long Edward 
brought into it his young wife ; but Jessie still seemed 
to be there. They never thought her dead. The old 
man and his son were wiser now ; and with wisdom 
came gladness. The next Christmas brought peace 
and joy. Was it not Jessie's day, and was she not 
still looking at them and waiting to be made happy ? 
And thus, although 'her little chair was empty, 
her room silent and lonely, and a little stone on a 
grave told of little Jessie who lay beneath, yet the 
life of father and son and wife, and in time of merry 
children, were in that house made happy on every 
Christmas morning and through the livelong year by 
little Jessie's Angel Voice. 
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It was a very dark cloud which overhung the house of 
Arthur Greenwood, so black and sombre. During the 
whole of Christmas he had been happy with his chil- 
dren, and above all with her who had for more than 
twenty years been the joy of his life in sickness and 
health, for richer for poorer. 

They had known all these, but amidst times of 
darkness and gloom the smile of his beloved Esther 
had been a gleam of sunshine, — and now — ah me — 
there he sits in his room alone with tears and the 
silence of a great sorrow. Weeping must endure in 
the night. Happy ? Yes, only too happy had he been. 
Had he not reached the purpose of his life, in giving 
her a comfortable home and all she could wish ? His 
two eldest children, a son and daughter, had also 
given themselves to Christ in the grand old ordinance 
of Baptism ; and at the annual Christmas tea his wife, 
a universal favourite in the Church, had presided at 
one of the tables, which had been given to furnish 
their minister's vestry. But on the way home 
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she clung to him more closely than usual, and 
said, — 

" How cold it feels, Arthur ! I am shivering." 

" Let us walk faster then, darling, and you will 
soon be quite warm again ; the chapel was very hot, 
and you are chilled. You must let younger people 
attend to these things now." 

" I am not old, you naughty man. It will be 
enough for you to talk in that style twenty years after 
this, when I have a number of little children coming 
to call me their grandmamma." 

They walked faster, and yet she was chill. Next 
morriing found her prostrate with illness. A danger- 
ous inflammation had set in. Her sorrow-stricken 
family came around her bed and wept. Arthur could 
not leave her. Business and all else must give way. 
The disease made rapid progress. She became in- 
sensible ; and, when the new year dawned, she was 
among the angels around the throne, and he, left 
desolate with his seven motherless children, one of 
them only a year old. Was it not a dark cloud ? 

When she was gone, he murmured against God, and 
thought Him a hard friend. Why should he be selected 
as the one to suffer, when all others were happy? 
The more he thought, the harder he felt the stroke, and 
the more difficult was it to say, " God's will be done ! " 

True, he had many friends, who came to comfort 
him, — Church friends mostly, for he was the senior' 
deacon at Bethesda Chapel, and a good man. He 
came regularly to his place, gave with no sparing 
hand, was kind to the poor and also to the rich, for it 
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was a very respectable congregation, and if there were 
a few sinners they had a pretty easy time of it. 

There was never anything disagreeable in the 
Church, for the influence of Greenwood, calm and 
wise, kept matters smooth. He was indeed " worthy, 
full of power as he was gentle, liberal-minded, great." 
There were not many conversions and no stir. Some 
members had tried to get up a revival by calling in 
the aid of a noted revival preacher, but the attempt 
failed. It was the warmth of a man, who, ill-clad 
and hungry, stands for a few minutes before a fire 
with a draught at his back. The minister hated 
noise, and so did the deacons. 

Thus the Church moved on, neither cold nor hot. 
The real warmth was in a few earnest spirits, who 
met to pray once a week. Even they had almost 
given up hope of the Church ever reviving again. 
They knew not that the Master was about to make 
Sorrow " a priestess in the vaults of death," and to 
take from her altar a live coal which would kindle a 
Divine flame in all their souls. 

She was at that moment standing beside Arthur 
Greenwood, and making him a sacrifice. 

When a week had passed over, he began again to 
look up. All had not been taken from him. There 
was Arnold, his eldest son, who now seemed at once 
a man. There was Julia, his eldest daughter, who 
had taken her mother's place with a tact and kindness 
not to be looked for in " sweet seventeen." And all the 
others were better children than they had ever been. 
True friends, also, came to his aid. 

F 2 
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"It is very dark," he said ; " but perhaps there is 
some wise end. I have sung Cowper's hymn many a 
hundred times — 

4 God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.' 

Who knows, but I may find Him even amidst the 
storm ! " 

And he did. For if truth must be told, his success 
in life, his very domestic joy, had made him forgetful 
of his Maker. Not that he did evil, or had been 
neglectful of prayer, at least of its forms, but he had 
lost his first love for Christ, and thus his influence in 
the Church was what wise men call now-a-days a 
negative influence. 

But now a new life arose in his heart. Prayer was 
wrung in agony from his soul. He knew what was 
meant by wrestling at night with the Angel of the 
Covenant ; and as he looked back upon his twenty 
years of married life, he saw himself largely selfish, 
caring more for his wife and family and his own com- 
fort than for the salvation of men. He began to write 
bitter things against himself. The under currents 
of goodness arose to the surface, sweeping away all 
unreality, and leaving him, where Christ found him at 
the first, a helpless sinner saved by grace. He 
became nothing in his own eyes. And when he did 
so, what was his surprise to find he had not lost his 
wife, she was still with him, seemed in fact as near as 
when she was alive ! He became a new man. His 
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minister, who had the reputation of a cultured thought- 
ful man, called to see him in a few days, and was 
pleased to find him cheerful. After the conversation 
usual at such times, Mr. Greenwood said, — 

" I have been thinking, Mr. Lambert, if we could 
not do something to get more life into our Church. 
Would it not be well to have a New Year in more 
senses than one ?" 
Mr. Lambert was much surprised, and said, — 
" I was thinking we were doing very well. I hear 
no complaints ; money matters are in a good way ; 
and I have noticed a number of very intelligent and 
even high-class families are coming among us ; of 
course if you think any one else can do better, I am 
prepared to leave." 

"Not at all, Mr. Lambert; we are well pleased, and, 
I may tell you as a secret, purpose adding fifty pounds 
to your salary ; but can we do nothing to arouse the 
Church to more earnestness ? We have had few con- 
versions during the year, our prayer-meeting is but 
poorly attended, and we are doing almost nothing to 
save the lost." 
Mr. Lambert waited a little and said, — 
" I believe you are right, Mr. Greenwood, but I 
thought we might be making silent progress even 
when not much appears. God in nature works 
silently." 

" No doubt, but the tree which grows in silence has 
its autumn fruit, and if we see no fruit we may safely 
think the growth is not great. I have been in a 
school lately where the Great Master has taught me 
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a severe lesson, and I wish now to put it into practice. 
I feel our Church is not alive as it ought to be to the 
salvation of men. I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe in the condemnation of sinners, and I think 
we are neglecting them." 

" Perhaps you are right, Mr. Greenwood, and if you 
can suggest anything I shall be only too glad to fall 
in with it." 

" I do not know that I can. Indeed we have all the 
needful organisation, what we need is more life ; but 
suppose we begin with ourselves." 

"With all my heart." 

" We must begin, then, I suppose, where we began 
our life at first, by asking God to have mercy 
upon us." 

The two men knelt together in the richly-furnished 
parlour, and one after the other asked God to pardon 
them, to revive His work in their souls, and to arouse 
the Church they loved so much. It was a sacred spot, 
and who knows but that she who had been taken 
away from that very parlour, and who was now with 
her Lord, came bending over them, and touched their 
souls with celestial fire? When they arose, both 
were in tears ; they shook hands warmly, and then 
walked down th'e avenue together. The night was 
very dark; hurrying clouds passed overhead like 
wandering spirits seeking rest and finding none ; not 
a star was visible ; the moon was hidden behind a 
dark cloud, and the moaning winds swept in gusts 
along the frosted earth. There might be a heaven 
beyond, but it was hidden from sight. The two men 
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walked in silence for a little and were about to part. 
Mr. Lambert grasped his friend by the hand. 

"Let us be trustful," he said, "who knows what 
may come ?" 

Ashe spoke they both looked up, and the brave 
moon battling with the clouds, although unable to 
scatter, fringed them with silver, and told of the time 
when it would finally overcome. 

" You see," said Mr. Lambert, "the old saying is 
still true, that every dark cloud has a silver lining." 

They parted for the night better and purer than 
when they met. 

When the minister reached home, there lay his 
sermons ready for next Sunday, neatly written by 
himself (ha did not buy his sermons at ten stnd six- 
pence each) : the one of them was on the ^Esthetics 
of Eeligion, the other on Modern Science in Eelation 
to the Scriptures. They were able and exhaustive. He 
took them up and read a few sentences ; they seemed 
to have caught cold in his absence. He read and 
, tried to like them. No, it would not do. He sat 
down in his chair, laid the manuscripts upon his 
knees, placed both hands on his face, and thought 
long in silence. Had he been making a great mistake 
in forgetting to give the grand old Gospel to the 
hungering immortals committed to his care? He 
thought of what he preached about when young, of 
how the fountain of Christ's blood was an unending 
theme, and resolved to leave, at least for a time, 
Science to the wise and ^Esthetics to the refined. When 
he had thus determined he took the dainty little 
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sermons into his hand (they were on scented paper), 
went to his desk, and wrote upon each of them — 

" Eesolved, that this sermon be read not before this 
day six months." 

But now, what could he do ? Here it was Saturday 
afternoon, and he had no sermons. He could not 
preach old ones ; he never liked "cold kail hot again; " 
he was sure he could not write two new dermons ; and 
besides, he had not even the texts for the highly re- 
spectable and thoughtful congregation of Bethesda 
Chapel. But he found both on his knees when he 
asked God to save the lost, — his morning sermon 
from the Parable of the Prodigal Son, " I will arise 
and go to my father;" his evening sermon from, 
" This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners." He wrote nothing, but he prayed much. 

On that Sunday morning there were many weeping 
eyes when Arthur Greenwood and his family took 
their places in the family pew. There was one 
wanting whom all loved and sorrowed for because 
she was not there. The chapel too was hung in 
black, even there the dark cloud had entered. But 
what new voice is that which speaks from the pulpit ? 
It is the same, but not the same. What new truths 
are these ; old and yet new, simple and yet telling ? 
It is the story of the Cross, earth's grandest force in 
spite of all the sneering philosophers in creation. 
Minister and people felt a new power in their midst. 
No doubt he sometimes stammered a little, and his 
sentences were not as polished as usual. But his 
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words were with power. He announced a prayer- 
meeting after the evening service. A great number 
remained. Deacon Greenwood knew what it meant, 
and, with his head bent upon the book-board, silently 
prayed for a blessing to come even then. 

The pastor told them what a change had taken 
place in his mind owing to the remarks of Mr. 
Greenwood, and he urged upon them all the need for 
united prayer that God would forgive them the past 
and make them alive again. There was no need for 
calling upon brethren ; all were ready. A new pre- 
sence gave them eloquence. Old deacon Netherly 
forgot all about his " horse running into the battle," 
and "the rivers to the end of the earth." Young 
Mr. Broadley could not give his fine sentences about 
"golden harps " and "heavenly music." Mercy was 
what they wanted. Mr. Greenwood's prayer was very 
solemn, so much so that the whole meeting was 
hushed. He confessed his coldness and carelessness 
and deep guilt, thanked God for his sorrow, and cried 
for strength to live a new life in the new year. And 
as he prayed the people sobbed, and many a heart 
arose from its cold sleep to beat anew with braver 
purpose and nobler resolve. That evening, with its 
unartistic sermons and rough prayers, was the begin- 
ning of a new era. Old things had passed away, all 
things were becoming new. It was not long before 
three of the minister's children met two of Mr. 
Greenwood's beside the baptismal pool. Many more 
followed, till it could be truly said of her who had 
gone, " She being dead yet speaketh." 
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Mr. Lambert called iix a few months upon Mr. 
Greenwood to consult him about enlarging the chapel. 
It was required by the numbers who now sought 
admittance and who could not get in. All classes 
came and sought the living truth. He said, — 

"What a change has come over our Church lately! 
Why, it is only about three months since you and I 
prayed here, and yet we seem to have got into a new 
world. It completely puzzles me." 

" It has been a joyous time for us all," was the 
answer, " and yet who could have thought the bless- 
ing would come by such means as these ? It seemed 
hard to lose my dear wife, and yet it was all for the 
best. I can see now that, when she entered in, she 
left the golden gates ajar for many to follow her. 
Truly God's ways are not our ways and His thoughts 
are not our thoughts. He is doing all things well ! " 

And the Church continues to prosper. The minister 
and the people are not a whit less respectable or 
thoughtful, but they are much more spiritual. The 
warm currents of a new life run through the Church 
veins. They have all learned that the Church is not 
a holy concert-room, or even a fashionable lecture- 
room for spiritual reverie, but a place for training 
immortals for heaven, and a home to the weary 
halters on earth's rugged highways. And this lesson, 
so needful to all Churches, was taught by a very dark 
cloud which had A Silver Lining. 
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A gentle knock at the door aroused Felix Eomaine, 
reading the words, "The righteous showeth mercy 
and giveth." Who could it be on such a wild night ? 
— the rain coming down in torrents ; and so late also 
— after ten o'clock! Dread of danger made him 
pause for a moment; but, saying to himself again, 
"Who ever can it be on such a night! " he opened 
the door, and there stood poor Mrs. Needham, who 
had lost her husband only a few weeks before. He 
had no sooner recognised her than he said, — 

" Dear me, Mrs. Needham, is that you ? Come in 
from the rain. There now, never mind your feet; 
come in, I am glad to see you." 

He took her into the room, where upon the table 
lay the Bible open at the grand old psalm he had 
just been reading. The widow spoke not, but bursting 
into tears sobbed as if her heart would break, and 
ended by looking into his face through her tears and 
saying,— 

"Oh, Mr. Eomaine, troubles never come singly. 
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Here I have been weeping over my husband's death, 
and now my son William comes home ruined." 

" Euined ! Impossible ! Why, he taught in the 
school last Sunday, and told me he was doing well in 
his new situation." 

"That may be, Mr. Eomaine, but he has gone 
wrong. Some of the young men in the office resolved 
to have a day's sport, and laughed at William's 
Puritan scruples till he consented to go with them. 
He had no money of his own, as we have been much 
put about in burying his father and paying some debts 
I never heard of before. Well, sir, what does William 
do, but take some of the master's money, thinking he 
could pay it back before he was detected ? But his 
master has found him out, and threatens to make an 
example of him. He is in our house just now. Oh, 
Mr. Eomaine, do come over and help me. I have not 
a friend on earth but yourself." 

Felix Eomaine, ever loyal to the call of duty, 
arose and went with the sorrowing widow. The 
scene in the house was at first very stormy. The 
employer was a just man, a Christian perhaps, but 
every inch a lawyer. He was angry at being duped 
by one whom he trusted implicitly ; and so, when 
Eomaine tried to make peace, he turned upon him 
and said, — 

" It's just like your praying, Sunday-school-teaching 
fellows ; you may save your pains; I am not going to 
be robbed. I have had to earn my money, and I 
know its value. What do you think of yourself ?" he 
laid, turning to William. 
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" I am very sorry, sir ; but if you will forgive me 
this time, I will never do the like again." 

"Forgive! it's only simpletons who talk in that 
style. I tell you, Needham, business is business ; and 
if you don't get me the money at once, I shall have 
you locked up." 

"But I haven't a penny in the world, sir." 

" Are you going to get me my money, or not ?" 

" I cannot, sir ; it's all spent." 

"Very good. You know the consequences. Iam 
going at once to the police to lodge an information. 
I have been too soft, and now I shall try the other 
way. I am not to be made a fool of." 

He rose, took up his hat, and was just walking out 
of the room, when Felix said, " Stay a moment, sir. 
It would be a pity to ruin the lad; won't you give him 
another chance ?" 

" Not unless the money is forthcoming." 

"Will you do it then?" 

" I will think about it." 

"I will pay you to-morrow. Twenty pounds I 
think his mother said. Now, sir, will you have mercy? 
All I ask is, that you do not expose him ; and perhaps 
it may be a valuable lesson to him all his life." 

The lawyer thought a little and said, — 

"Well, I don't mind. I know his mother has 
enough to bear #t present. Only the scamp never 
enters my office again." 

It was early morning before Felix left the widow 
and her son. William was not a really bad youth; 
and the earnest, thoughtful Eomaine, whom he had 
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long known as the superintendent of the school, wielded 
over him a powerful influence. They spent several 
hours in talking and prayer ; and when Felix Eomaine 
went to his home, William Needham had within his 
soul the dawning of a new life. He was humble and 
contrite. 

It was not long after this, however, before Felix 
himself was in trouble. A bank failed with which he 
had dealings, and his business, unable to stand the 
strain, crumbled around him. He called a meeting 
of his creditors, and frankly explained how he stood. 
He gave an account of every penny, except the twenty 
pounds he had paid for young Needham. They were 
pleased, and shaking hands with him hoped he would 
soon be all right again. They knew that there 
breathed not a more upright, noble-minded man 
than Felix Eomaine. He had now before him the 
hope of recovering all, and was cheered by seeing 
Needham an honoured member and teacher in their 
chapel. 

Not long after this, a number of Church members 
met at tea in one of their houses ; and in the course 
of the evening, instead of so talking that, as in the 
early Church, the Lord's Supper would naturally 
spring from the common meal, there was a general 
and complete examination of all and sundry who 
attended Beulah Chapel. The minister was discussed, 
and it was agreed that he did not visit enough, that 
his sermons were too long and not hard enough upon 
the sinners ; young Tom Sharpies, the chapel dandy, 
rationed very much if their minister was quite sound 
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on election and the everlasting punishment of the 
wicked. The minister's wife and children were then 
examined ; she was too shabby in her dress (her 
husband's salary was £60' a year), and they were too 
pert, set themselves up, giving themselves airs as 
if they were better than other people. Then the 
deacons were too anxious to have their own way, and 
seldom shook hands with the members. After which, 
this one's children and that one's house, this one's 
manners and that one's dress, were examined. But 
to crown all, Mr. Wynbagge, lowering his voice and 
looking solemn, said, — 

" Have you heard anything about Felix Eomaine ?" 

"No, what is it? Do tell us. Is he to be married?" 

"No, he has failed; and what is more, I had it 
from a friend who was acquainted with a second 
cousin of one of the creditors, that he had not 
accounted for twenty pounds. Of course it was all 
right ; only if any one else did so, it would be a little 
queer, would it not ? " 

Every one looked virtuous ; some hinted that he 
should be excluded from the Church; others said they 
had never quite liked him, it was' no wonder the school 
did not prosper when such as he was at the head. 
While some sighed, others groaned ; a few were in 
doubt, and wished to believe the best ; but these were 
carried away by the influence of those around, and so 
it came to pass that all left the tea-party with an idea 
that Felix Eomaine had done something dreadful 
with a large sum of money, and that he was to be 
avoided. No one thought of going to him frankly 

o 
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and asking if it were so : his known good character 
became the target for poisoned arrows. When they 
retired, the guests remarked what a pleasant and 
profitable evening they had spent. But it was noticed 
afterwards that they did not have worship. 

Next Sunday, Felix was at his post. It had been a 
week of intense care and trouble; but he did not 
think God's day was made for " communing with his 
own heart on his bed and keeping silence." Duty 
was before selfish indulgence. 

But everything went wrong in the school. The 
teachers were cold and even surly — listened to his 
words with an air of indifference, and did what they 
pleased. He met suspicion in every look. The tea- 
party was bearing fruit. As the lessons went on, he 
remained at the desk, sad and sorrowful. He ques- 
tioned himself, looked to his God, asked what evil he 
had done, and, conscious of his innocence, resolved to 
await in stern silence the time when his true character 
would be revealed. He gave the address, and in 
pointing out the dangers of City life, spoke against 
the evil of taking even a trifle from another boy with- 
out his knowledge. His words fell as water spilt on 
the rock. They heard as if they heard him not. At 
the close, one of the teachers, looking him in the face, 
said in the most insulting manner, — 

" It seems, Mr. Bomaine, it is a bad thing to steal 
a penny ! I wonder what it would be to steal twenty 
pounds?" 

The truth now flashed on his mind, and he saw the 
meaning of all their coldness and suspicion. The 
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money he had given to save young Needham, who 
was now doing well, was charged against him as a 
theft. How could he explain without undoing the 
work, and exposing the youth afresh to ruin ? He 
would bear in silence. And he did for a time. But 
he mistook his own strength ; for as he brooded over 
the cruelty of those for whom he had so often laboured, 
the arrow rankled in his spul and poisoned his blood. 

"I can stand it no more!" he said. "I shall 
give up, and leave them to find some one else in whom 
they have confidence." 

With Felix Eomaine to resolve was to act. He sent 
in his resignation; and, to the eternal disgrace of 
Beulah Chapel be it here recorded, it was accepted 
without a remark. 

A time of terrible unrest now came to that gallant 
tender soul. He had been examining some of the pro- 
founder questions of our faith, and gradually emerg- 
ing to firmer grasp and clearer light. His was an 
earnest mind — vigorous, original, but inclined to be 
moody. Little by little he had been increasing the 
number of his fastenings to the Bock of Ages, and 
seeing, underneath all the fearful unrealities of men, a 
grand element of truth and God. But these slanders 
came as a tempest, wrenching him asunder from the 
Bock and driving his soul, till, like the Ancient 
Mariner, he was — 

" Alone on the wide, wide sea, 
So lonely 'twas, that God Himself 
Scarce seemed there to be." 



Sitting at home on the Sabbath, or walking out to 
g 2 
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find rest in nature, wherever he moved the poison 
worked in his mind, till at length he looked upon all 
the religious world with a jaundiced eye ; not, indeed, 
questioning the goodness and beauty of Jesus, but 
thinking He had no followers in these ages, dark with 
excessive light. These were terrible times to poor 
Felix. His soul dashed itself in despairing horror 
against prison walls. He seemed in a fair way to 
become a lost man. His health also began to fail, 
and he could not summon the necessary energy to 
establish his business afresh. He became listless, 
and wished in himself that he might die and not live. 
At length he became so morbid that he would see no 
one, answering even his old mother with a sharpness 
which terrified her lest he was going out of his mind. 
She often left the room in tears as he made some 
cutting remark on the shallow hypocrites who had 
wounded him ; and she trembled lest her lad, over 
whose cradle she had dropped many a tear of holy 
joy, should at length become an infidel castaway. 
Truly darkness brooded o'er the deep. When, oh, 
when, would Jehovah say, " Let there be light " ? 

During this time, William Needham had been from 
home on business, and when he returned found to his 
horror what had taken place. At the first teachers' 
meeting he asked why Eomaine had resigned, and 
was given to understand it was the best thing he 
could do, owing to his not having accounted for 
twenty pounds. William waited a little, lifted up his 
heart in prayer to God, and then said, — 

" You want to know what he did with the twenty 
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pounds. I will tell you. He saved me from ruin by 
them. When I stole from my employer, he paid the 
sum which kept me from prison ; and by God's help 
here I am, in a fair way to pay back the money, and 
I trust a more humble and holy man." 

There was an awful silence among them, as con- 
science arose and with stately majesty moved to her 
throne. They quailed under William's stern look, 
and without a word went away, leaving him alone 
with his tears and his God. 

There was now a general wish to see Felix. They 
came ; but he refused to be comforted. He was 
polite and even kind ; but he could not change his 
heart. It was cold as ice. He moved about his room 
with a dull, unsteady step. The only thing which 
really aroused him was the coming of the fiery young 
William, who launched out into anathemas against 
the slanderers ; but it was all of no use, and to his 
deep sorrow Felix said to him, — 

" I must leave the country, William. My faith in 
Jesus is stronger than ever : my faith in Church 
members returns very slowly. Perhaps there is good 
among them. I wish no evil to Beulah Chapel : and 
if God prospers me I may return in happier times ; but 
now I must be a pilgrim and sojourner in a strange land." 

They parted in tears. William is at this moment a 
prosperous business man. Beulah Chapel is almost de- 
serted. But the great ship which carried the gallant 
Bomaine has never been heard of since. In clouds and 
mist and darkness it vanished from our shores, carry- 
ing with it another victim of Poisoned Arrows. 
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"FOE BETTEE, FOE WOESE." 



Yes, I always liked David. We had been companions 
at school, had loved, quarrelled, and loved again, as 
boys will do to the end of time. He was more clever 
than I, but this gave me no pain. I felt honoured by 
his friendship ; my soul clave unto him ; no wonder I 
am deeply grieved. 

When David had gone through the Grammar School 
with great honour, his father made him partner in the 
old firm of Samuel Morton and Son. It was generally 
expected he would become* rich, and even enter 
Parliament. He had a fine natural gift in speaking. 
Old Samuel Morton believed in the good ways of 
reality and honesty in all business transactions. 
"Push as much as thou likes, ma lad," he would say, 
" but mind thou always gives value: never mind them 
as makes money too fast." In religion also he was 
such a grim old Puritan as would be a godsend to 
many a degenerate nineteenth-century Church, with- 
their nebulous theology, and patting the devil's 
children oh the back. A brave old man was- Samuel 
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Morton, not a man to abandon either friend or creed 
because unpopular. He wished his eldest son to be a 
man of the same stamp. And we all looked for great 
things from David. 

He had come to the time when strong passions 
arise and endanger calmness of judgment. It was 
right he should have a home of his own. 

" I dinnot expect tha to keep wi' me a* tha days, 
lad," his father would say ; " but tak time, and dinnot 
run thaself into a mess ; and mind tha whoever thou 
gets let her be some one as fears God, ma lad. Thou 
knows what t' owd book says about ' bein' unequally 
yoked together wi' unbelievers ' : it's true : and when 
thou comes to ma age, and sees as much, thou'lt find 
I'm about right when a says, 'Tak care.'" 

David would at such times look up into his father's 
face and laugh. 

"What do you mean, father? Do you think I am 
going to run away and leave the old home ? No fear, 
I mean to become a staid old bachelor." 

And there seemed to be a likelihood of his being so. 
No one could be more happy than he, nor more active 
in all good. He taught the class next to mine, in the 
Sunday school, and I could hear how thorough had 
been his preparation. His prayers also were deeply 
spiritual ; and, when we joined the Church together, 
entering through the waters of baptism, I could see 
that even old men took fresh courage, blessing God for 
David. His father, who was senior deacon, helped his 
son from the baptismal waters, with tears of joy. 

Matters went on well for a year after our baptism. 
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David never thought any fair sister was looking a 
little earnestly at him. He was too good to have one 
mean thought of woman, and moved among them 
with the freedom of a little child. 

About this time, however, we had a great accession 
in a new family, which brought a flattering testimonial 
from another Church. The parents were members, 
but not the children. They were decidedly in the new 
school; had wealth; dearly loved a little religion, and 
a great deal of worldly pleasure. Laura, the eldest 
daughter, was a fine dashing girl, fair to look upon, of 
unblemished moral character, and average intelligence. 
She went to Chapel much the same as to concerts, the 
ball-room, and the theatre. Whenever godliness was 
introduced, she bowed coldly, turned her back, and 
departed to laugh. David was a great deal in Laura's 
company, and I trembled. The son of God was see- 
ing the daughter of man that she was very fair. A 
change was coming over him. His prayers were life- 
less, his class neglected, his soul barren. I warned 
him, but he laughed, ajid said I was too suspicious. 
From that moment our old freedom of intercourse 
was gone, and I knew that Laura would become 
David's wife, "for better, for worse." 

It fell like a thunderbolt on the old man, when 
David asked his consent. He did not storm or rage. 
He was too sad for that. He only said, — 

" Does tha know that Laura fears God, ma lad ? " 

" I hope so, father. She has pious parents, and a 
good character ; I never heard any one say she did not." 

" Then why doesn't she join the Church ? " 
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David coloured a little, and knew not what to 
answer. He was too genuine to give a false excuse, 
and said, — 

" Well, father, I cannot say ; but I have no doubt, 
once we are married, I shall be able to bring her 
round." 

"That's t' owd story, ma lad, and when thou'st 
tried it thou'll find it's easier to pull thee down than 
to pull her up. But thou'st gone too far to draw 
back. I shanna be in the way." 

David thanked his father, and went with a cheerful 
look to tell Laura. He was a happy man, only there 
was a still small voice coming up amidst the wild 
clamour of passion and telling him all was not right. 
But Laura kept David's conscience ; she was goddess 
on the throne of his heart. 

The time came when he was to be married ; and old 
Samuel, whatever he might think of the future, acted 
the gentleman in the present. There was no stint to 
his kindness; but what was his amazement when 
David told him Laura objected to being married at 
Chapel, and must have it done in Church ! 

"If so, then, ma lad, thou maun get somebody else 
to go wi' tha. Chapel was good enough for tha mother 
and me. If it's not so for Laura, then I doan't go to 
Church." 

Various means were tried to make him yield ; but 
he was firm as a rock. He could not, he would not, 
countenance such a departure from the grand old 
simplicity of his Baptist ancestors. Thus it came 
about, that when David was married at Church — 
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married with all the pomp and paid splendour of a 
Church by law established — old Samuel Morton was 
not present. This grieved me to the soul. 

When the happy young pair had gone off to Paris 
amidst the smiles and congratulations of Laura's 
friends, I heard that a house had been taken for them 
in the most fashionable quarter of the city, at a rent 
twice that paid by old Samuel with his large family. 
It was sorely against his will. "Begin small, and 
grow as you deserve," had always been his maxim; 
but here was his eldest son going in the teeth of his 
father's advice. 

When they came back, there was a splendid party, 
to which David's parents went. Laura was dressed 
in the height of the fashion. When I saw her so 
lovely and amiable, my heart smote me for having one 
hard thoijght. I hinted as much to the old man, but 
he grimly answered, — 

" Time tries a' things." 

When Laura came to me, she was a little cool; 
whether because I was too plainly dressed, or not as 
gay as she would like, I cannot tell. When she 
turned to some one else, I took David aside. 

"Are you happy?" 

" Happy ! Quite ! What makes you ask ? We have 
had such a delightful trip; saw the Emperor and 
Empress in the Champs Elysees. Laura was quite 
captivated with the whole place." 

" We have had a good work going on in the Chapel 
these three weeks. I am longing to see you among 
us again," I said. 
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" Oh, ah ! I am glad to hear it, but really I am 
afraid I must stay at home with Laura. She objects 
to my being much out. I shall come to Chapel all 
the same you know — when I can — but you must 
excuse my doing much. I am a married man now." 

He said this with a feeling of relief, and yet I could 
hear a deep undertone of sadness. He was speaking 
like Laura, but not like my David. 

We missed him very much, — I more than perhaps 
any one else. Others whom we had not thought of 
arose and took his place. God's work went on. But 
he came not. Even when he did come to Chapel he 
was late, and Laura with him but seldom. 

I went several times to his house, and tried to 
interest him in the work of God; he would listen, 
offer me a subscription and a cigar, and say he hoped 
all would be well at the Chapel, but really he had so 
much to do he could not come to see us. The only 
.time in which I could get even a few words said to 
him was when Laura got interested in a sensation 
novel. Ere long my visits to David's house became 
few and far between. 

Shortly after his marriage, I heard things were not 
going on smoothly in the firm of Samuel Morton and 
Son. David found out that a fine house, much 
company, concerts, and operas, demanded more 
money than his father's business would allow. He 
hinted to Laura something about taking a less expen- 
sive house, and she made such a scene that he never 
had courage to try again. The next thing was to get 
fast returns out of the business. He saw other men 
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making fortunes in a few years — why should he not ? 
Why, indeed, unless his father should oppose ? Old 
Samuel did oppose,, and that with such stern words 
as made David feel how deep his grief was over the 
new ways of his eldest son. The result grieved me 
exceedingly. 

David left his father, and started business on his 
own account. The old man said, as he often did, 
" Time tries a' things." Matters went on well in the 
new concern. David got the name of being sharp in 
business, and was generally looked upon, as a " good" 
man, — good, that is, for pounds, shillings, and pence; 
as to anything else, the Exchange cares but little. 
David ran fast ; his old father plodded on as usual ; 
and time did try all things. 

Among the things which it tried was David's busi- 
ness, which proved to be wanting, and resulted in a 
failure. This was not considered disgraceful among 
men who had themselves failed several times, and 
grown rich thereupon. Old Samuel shook his head. 
Nor was there failure only in his business. Laura 
showed symptoms of ill -health. How could it be 
otherwise ? She would persist in going to places of 
amusement, not caring how she came into the cold. 
Her dress also might be fashionable, but it was far 
from' comfortable. The result was a succession of 
colds ending in consumption. She laid herself down 
on a bed of pain never to rise. I heard of it, and 
resolved to see David. He had not been to Chapel 
since his failure. When I entered, he was sitting 
alone, sad — very sad. There was no concealment. 
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"I am glad to see you," he said. "Not many old 
friends come near me now. Perhaps it's my own 
fault." 

"How is Laura — Mrs. Morton, I should say?" 

" No better. The doctors have given her up. She 
would persist in wearing those ridiculous dresses, and 
waiting till the very last at all the parties. She was 
a foolish woman. And there's a bill come in from 
her dressmaker that actually frightens me. I haven't 
a penny to pay it. The only thing I see before me is 
to break up house and leave the country. What can 
I do?" 

And this was David — my David, of whom I expec- 
ted such great things. What had he come to ? . His 
business going back; his house a wreck; his wife 
coughing out her life upstairs ; and all the friends of 
his youth falling from around him. Need I say that 
he bitterly repented not taking the old man's advice ? 

To poor Laura he . was kind and gentle ; never 
reproached her ; why indeed should he ? But it was 
hard to keep up under such calamities. Once he 
completely broke down, and, as he stood among the 
ruins he himself had made, wept like a child. I tried 
to comfort him, but in bitterness of soul he turned on 
me and said, — 

" It's no use. I went against the voice of my own 
conscience, and must suffer. I only am to blame." 

They moved ere long to a smaller house. Poor 
Laura had to be carried in his arms, — and he was so 
tender ! Even amidst all his sorrows he showed her 
the deepest love. This could not continue much 
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longer, for if it did, not only would Laura die, but 
David himself become a victim. Even now it was 
painful to see him walking in misery through his 
house — it was no home. 

I had been one day to see him, and found matters 
growing worse and worse. Laura could not live many 
days. Her parents had left the town shortly after 
the marriage, leaving behind them no end of debts, 
as well as a legacy of trouble to our minister ; and 
poor David saw himself drifting into the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy, ending, perhaps, in prison. 

I could stand it no longer, and called on his father, 
who had not L seen much of him since they had split 
partnership. When I told him how David was placed, 
he said, — 

"Poor lad! I am sorry. He made his bed, and 
finds it a rough un." 

" But you will go to see him ?" 

" Yes, sure. This bean't the time to leave un in 
trouble." 

Whereupon genuine Samuel Morton left his flou- 
rishing old-school business, and went over to see his 
poor son, who had tried the new-school and found it a 
failure. There was not a word of reproach on either 
side. Whatever old Samuel thought of Jiis son's 
conduct, a look at his present position, and at 
Laura's death-stricken face, was enough to change 
him. Truly time had tried all. It was now trying 
poor Laura, and finding her wanting. No one dared 
tell her that death was near. She was not ready. 
The concert, ball-room, and opera are not places to 
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prepare for death. But it was coming, ay, coming 
like the deaf adder, refusing to be charmed, let the 
charmer charm ever so wisely. When at length she 
felt its sting, Laura turned her face to the wall in 
agony, and ere long her affrighted spirit was before 
its Maker, to whose righteous care we leave one who, 
sowing the wind, had reaped the whirlwind. 

And poor David came back to the old house, the 
old business, and the old Chapel, a sadder and a 
wiser man. He does not now speak of how easy it is 
for a converted husband to convert his wife; but 
shakes his head ; and only the other day he said to 
me, — 

" If there be one thing which more than another 
all Christian ministers should preach about, it is that 
Church members should never take an ungodly wife 
or husband, " For better, for worse." 
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In the Church of which the Eev. Theophilus Granby 
was the popular and refined minister, there were many 
shades of character. The work done by the Church 
was quite respectable, — at least it read so in the 
annual report. The reverend gentleman himself had 
a high repute for scholarship, and it was expected by 
his numerous friends and the general public that he 
would ere long be Dr. Granby. The congregation 
took its tone from him ; believed everything should be 
done decently and in order ; had no prayer-meetings, 
no special efforts ; all the work was done in such 
a refined manner, that upon the whole the Church 
was very respectable. But who can describe the 
roseate splendour of the sermons, written with such 
faultless art, and delivered with such taste ? The 
reasoning was conclusive, the sentiment beautiful and 
tender, the rhetoric chaste and telling. Every now 
and then some philosophers would come and sit 
delighted, going away full of Mr. Granby's praises, 
and hinting that he deserved a wider sphere. The 
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deacons, men of large intelligence, were mightily 
pleased; and although conversions were few, and 
growth in grace not much thought of, yet, as there 
were ' signs of progress, they believed matters were 
going on famously. The singing was quite artistic, 
and gave universal satisfaction. At least so it was 
said. Minister, deacons, and prominent members 
believed all was harmony, and never heard certain 
wailing undertones. 

In the congregation, and sitting in an obscure seat, 
was a young widow, with her only child, Willie: 
" Wee Willie " he used to be called — sometimes Willie 
Mansell. Now "Wee Willie" had always been a 
strange boy. He never tired of asking questions, and 
when he was not pleased, spoke out with a freedom 
more plain than pleasant. He had been brought to 
the Chapel as soon as he could walk, nay, I am not 
sure but his mother carried him in her arms. Willie's 
conduct during the sermon was decidedly amusing. 
When the text was announced, he would open his 
Bible and find it, — a practice some older people I 
could name would do well to follow. He would then 
set himself valiantly to follow the beautiful sentiments 
and lofty periods of the Eev. Theophilus Granby ; but 
finding not a word he could understand, feeling that 
the minister entirely ignored the presence of children 
among the congregation, he would gradually become 
listless, and begin examining the faces of the people. 
When tired of this he would begin kicking his heels 
against the seat, playing anew tune, would tear scraps 
of paper, open his Bible, turn over the leaves, look at 
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the pictures of Hagar and Ishmael, of Mary and the 
Child, and conclude by going to sleep. He had done 
all this one day, and had got home, when his mother 
resolved to improve the conduct of her child. 

" Willie ! " 

" Yes, mamma." 

" What was the text to-day ? " 

Willie coloured, looked puzzled and ashamed, then 
hung his head. 

" Don't you remember ? " 

" No, mamma." 

" Well, the text was in the book of Ezekiel." 

" Was it, mamma ? " ■ 

" Do you remember the sermon now ? " 

" No, mamma. I never can make out a word of 
what Mr. Granby says. Does he preach to little boys 
like me ? I thought it was all for big people." 

" Certainly, Willie. It's as much for you as it is 
for me or any one else." 

" Then why is it not made plain ? I never hear him 
speaking to little boys. Mr. Granby is such a very 
fine gentleman, and such a great scholar, I dta't think 
he cares to preach to little boys." 

" Oh yes, Willie. I have no doubt he loves little 
children very much. Every minister should do so." 

" Then why doesn't he speak to us sometimes ?" 

"Ah well, the sermon is for every one, and you 
should try to understand it." 

" But I cannot. It's far too grand for me, and full 
of them big words. He never tells any little stories. 
Oh, mamma, I do wish Jesus was a preacher just now, 
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and had a Church all to Himself, where He would 
preach so nicely, and tell all those pretty stories ! I 
would go to hear Him every day, and I am sure He 
would never speak so far off as Mr. Granby does." 

"You are a strange boy, Willie. Do you really 
wish to have some one to speak to you ?" 

" Oh, yes, I do, mamma dear, very much. I have 
such strange thoughts, and they do hurt me so till 
some one speaks. Oh, I want to be good, mamma. I 
want to see Jesus and speak to Him, but going to 
Chapel does me no good. I like to hear the music, but 
then I cannot make out a great number of those big 
hymns and chants, the words frighten me, and I come 
away worse than when I go." 

" I am afraid you don't try in the right way. Mr. 
Granby is a very fine preacher and gives great comfort 
to the people. In fact he is considered one of the best 
preachers. The fault is in your mind, Willie. You 
have never been converted. When you get to be 
older — old enough to understand and be saved — it will 
be quite different. At least, I hope so." 

Poor Willie was now sadly upset. He did not speak 
any more for a long time ; but when his mamma was 
busy, he crept up to his own room, and fell upon his 
knees. His heart was heavy and sad, his soul dark 
and gloomy — no one understood what he wanted. 
Poor Wee Willie ! How sombre had religion made the 
world for him ! When he looked out at the window, 
God had made all His works full of gladness. The 
birds, with their thrilling notes, were singing merrily, 
even on Sunday. The sun, the smiling sun, was 
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glittering among the trees, which clapped their hands 
in praise of God. The stream ran joyfully down 
among the boulders, and along the sunny banks, 
crying out in fulness of joy, — 

" Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever ;" 

while frisking lambs played among the meadows, or 
climbed the little hills which rejoiced on every side. 
Thus birds, and trees, and streams, and hills, and 
lambs, all were glad, glad because goodness was 
around them — at least so Wee Willie was thinking ; 
but his life was made gloomy by religion. When he 
went to the Chapel, Mr. Granby talked to saints and 
big people, but all was dark and heavy to the little 
ones; and when he lets mamma know how bad he 
feels, she tells him he must wait a number of years 
till he is converted. He wonders what strange thing 
that is. Is it like taking the measles, or the small- 
pox ? God must be very big and gloomy if He is like 
Mr. Granby. Oh, how he wishes Jesus were God! He 
would go to Him. Willie always liked Jesus, and 
used to talk to Him when he got to bed. I am afraid 
Wee Willie's eyes filled with tears as he heard the 
birds singing so merrily among the trees. Perhaps it 
was no wonder. His Bible was open, and he saw the 
words, — 

" Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God." 

Willie had often heard that passage, but it now 
came with new life. It seemed, then, little children 
could enter Christ's kingdom, and why should not 
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Willie Mansell be among them ? He knelt, and asked 
. Jesus to take him in. I am afraid Willie was not 
very orthodox : he had a great deal of faith in Jesus, 
and always prayed to Him, but he was afraid of Mr. 
Granby's big far-off God. Who was to blame for this ? 
Blame or no blame, orthodox or heterodox, Wee Willie 
prayed on, spoke kindly to gentle Jesus, and asked 
Him for a new heart. And — will it be believed in these 
advanced times of deep theology ? — Jesus came and 
patted the little lad upon the head, till he felt sure 
that there was some one who cared for and loved him. 
No wonder that he began to sing on his knees, and 
from singing, slept on the floor with his Bible still in 
his hand. This was how his mother found him. She 
was struck with the beauty of the sight, especially as 
the sun streaming into the room covered her child's 
face with rosy splendour. She knelt down, and kissed 
him till he awoke. 

Lifting him up on her knee, she said, — 
" Willie, what have you been doing ?" 
"Praying, mamma." 

"What, all by yourself! what were you praying 
' about?" 

" I was asking Jesus to make me old enough to be 
good, and then I should be able to understand the 
sermons, and not be a bad boy in Chapel any more." 

"And are you better now?" she said, looking in 
amazement at her child. 

" Oh, yes, mamma. Jesus came and spoke to me ; 
put His hand on my head ; said He loved me very 
much ; and then He put something in here that made 
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me very happy, and now I wish to sing all the day. 
If it were not Sunday I would clap my hands and jump 
out in the garden." 

"That is very strange, Willie. Perhaps you are 
under conviction ?" 

" Conviction, mamma ! what is that ? Have I done 
anything wrong ?" 

" Ah ! yes, Willie: we have all sinned against God. 
We have original sin, and inner depravity, and actual 
transgression. But I must bring Mr. Granby to see 
you, and he will explain these things better than I can." 

" mamma, don't bring him. I am afraid," said 
Wee Willie, with a look as if she had spoken of bring- 
ing the dentist to extract a tooth. 

"Why not, Willie? He is a very good man, and 
has great experience in conviction of sin." 

" I am afraid of him ! I think he never was a little 
boy, mamma; and when he came to our house last 
time, I ran to hide in the garden." 

"But you must see some one who will give you 
advice. Is there any one else ?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

"Who is it?" 

" I should like you to send for Jesus." 

Mrs. Mansell was nonplussed. Her stock of theology 
was quite exhausted, and she was confronted by new 
ideas. What could ,she say ? This much at least was 
clear to her, Wee Willie was learning very fast. There 
were undertones in the child's mind, which in the 
Chapel neither eye had seen nor ear heard. Could it 
be that even boys might find God ? If so, would it 
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not be well if there were some marked changes in the 
religious services, some changes which would make it 
possible for a boy to hear God's voice speaking to him 
in the sanctuary ? 

Nor were Willie's undertones alone. In one of the 
best pews sat Mr. Lawrence, the wealthy banker, and 
his highly-educated family. Mr. Granby generally 
thought of the Lawrences when he was polishing his 
sermons. Now, Mr. Lawrence was worried with cares 
during the week, his brain racked with solving mone- 
tary problems, and he came to the Chapel, not to have 
the same process carried on, but to have his soul fed 
in quietness and peace. 

He was leaving the Chapel one morning, after 
listening to one of Mr. Granby's elaborate sermons, 
and, speaking to himself, said, — 

" Oh, I do wish our minister only knew how much 
I need rest. He polishes and perorates till I am sick 
of it. I would almost as soon have the wild warm 
ranting of a Methodist as this cold and beautiful stuff. 
He never seems to imagine that we are all poor 
sinners, who must be saved by God's grace, and that 
we need spiritual strength to make us conquerors. 
Would to God we had more simple Gospel and less 
gaudy rhetoric ! I am starving among beds of flowers." 

Thus thought Mr. Lawrence, as he moved away 
from Chapel. What would have been Mr. Granby's 
surprise if a bird of the air had carried these words ! 
In front of Mr. Lawrence walked Wee Willie, who 
had come to Chapel alone, his mamma being detained 
by a sick headache. Willie trudged valiantly along, 
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holding his Bible in his left hand. Mr. Lawrence, 
having often noticed and spoken to Willie, now made 
up to him, and said, — 

" Good-morning, Willie." 

" Good-morning, sir," was the ready answer. 

" I saw you in Chapel. I hope you remember the 
sermon?" 

" A little of it, sir. I tried very hard, but I have 
such a poor memory, especially for Mr. Granby's 
sermons." 

" Can you remember other things ?" 

"Oh yes, sir; I can always tell mamma what 
teacher has been speaking about. She makes it so 
plain, and we all love her. Then she has such nice 
stories, and something we can all sing. But in the 
Chapel there is no hymn for little boys, and not a 
bit of the sermon for us. It makes me feel so 
miserable." 

" Then you want to learn ?" 

" Oh yes, sir. I do want to hear about Jesus, and 
all the nice things He said, and how kind He was. 
But nobody in the Chapel speaks to me about these 
things. I wonder if it will be the same in heaven ! 
If so, I shall not be very happy." 

" But what would you like, Willie ?" 

" Well, sir, I would like a little hymn all to our- 
selves, and sometimes a little sermon about ten 
minutes long, before the big sermon ; and I am sure 
we should all be delighted." 

" And what kind of sermon would you like ?" 

"Well, sir, I don't know; something very nice, all 
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about Jesus, and a true story, and Mr. Granby just to 
talk to us and not preach." 

"You are a queer lad, Willie," was the only reply 
as they parted. 

How strange! The wealthy banker, educated, 
intelligent, mature — the little child, poor and untrained 
— giving utterance to the same undertones : a cry of 
souls thirsting for God, protesting against burying 
the living God under heaps of artificial flowers. When 
will the rhetoricians of this world learn wisdom ! 

The remarks of Willie made a deep impression upon 
Mr. Lawrence ; and when his minister called during 
the week, he quietly hinted whether something could 
not be done to interest the children in the services. 
It was a new idea to Mr. Granby : he had believed in 
the conversion of children as a theory, he now heard 
for the first time the cry of young souls from under 
the altars; and to his credit be it told, instead of 
refusing to believe, and continuing a stumbling-block 
in the children's way, he resolved to remove it as soon 
as possible. His first step was a wise one : he came 
into the school, and taught a little class for several 
Sundays; and what was his surprise to find that a 
new life, the life of the child-nature, was entering 
into his soul; he began to learn that age has nothing 
to do with grace, that the new wine is often the best. 
Ere long he was able to interest the children, and 
gained their love. He addressed the school several 
times ; and instead of finding the teachers jealous of 
him, met a warm welcome, and found out that the real 
life of the Church was at work among the children. 
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His eyes were opened. One result was that instead 
of having the children packed away in the gallery as 
a nuisance, he brought them near his pulpit, made 
them sing a hymn by themselves, often gave them a 
children's sermon, and even amidst an elaborate 
argument would break out with kind words to the 
little ones. Ere long many of his best members came 
from the school. A new life entered his own soul. 
Mr. Lawrence feels the change, and blesses God ; his 
thirsty soul is now refreshed. Thus minister and 
Church have learned what is an important truth, — 
that old Christians would do well to listen to and make 
into heavenly music the children's Undertones. 
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" And are you really going away to leave us, teacher? " 

" I am sorry to say I must go. I have got a situa- 
tion in town where I am likely to get on much faster 
than in Erndale. But I will come to see you very 
often, and tell you about the wonderful things I have 
seen." 

"Yes, teacher; but we shall have no one as kind 
as you have been ; we are all sorry you are going." 

Thus spoke his class to Eichard Wilton, about to 
leave his native village. He was a good youth, the 
only support of his mother, a widow. Well trained so 
far, and having an unblemished character, he was 
expecting to do great things, and already looking for- 
ward to returning a rich man, to comfort his mother. 
He had not been long a member of the Church, but it 
was confidently hoped that the profession he had made 
before so many witnesses, and in which he had given 
utterance to the holy emotions of. a genuine soul, 
would be sustained among the temptations of City life. 
On the evening previous to his departure he walked 
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out alone. It was the merry month of May, and the 
godlike sun, as if unwilling to hide from men the 
beauty itself had made, was pouring forth on hill and 
dale a flood of golden light. All the earth was still. 
One by one the happy birds had ceased to sing, nature's 
deep song had died into silence, earth's music hid its 
head as it began to hear the music coming from the 
far immensity. Hills and trees sank into the dark- 
ness. Amidst it Eichard stood alone with the Maker 
of us all, and bent in prayer to Him whose ear is ever 
open to the cry of His children. When he came home, 
his mother was busy arranging his clothes, pleased in 
caring for her lad. He was dearer to her than life. 
They knelt together, as they had often done, and 
Eichard besought God to protect his mother, and 
grant unto himself strength to follow her example. 
And his mother blessed the lad. 

Next day he went into the great City with a brave 
heart, carrying with him the good wishes of all in the 
village. Ere long news came that he was prosperous 
and happy. But dark days were near at hand. This 
was how they came. When Eichard was leaving the 
village, he called upon his minister, who had a strong 
interest in him, and asked what Church he should join 
when he went to the City. 

" Ah ! well, I don't know. Take a run among them, 
and see which you like best ; don't be in too great a 
hurry to decide r there are plenty of them, and it will 
do you good to hear the famous men of our denomi- 
nation." 

Eichard acted upon this unwise advice, and instead 
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of settling down to work as a young Christian should, 
wandered for several months, seeking rest and finding 
none. Tired of this, he resolved to join the Church of 
a well-known minister. He expected a cordial wel- 
come, and was not a little daunted by the formal 
business style in which he was admitted, and then 
lost to view in an obscure seat in the back gallery. 
No one cared about the soul of a lad from the country. 
Had they invited him, he would have taught in the 
school, or made himself useful in any form, but he 
was allowed to come and go unnoticed. At the Lord's 
Supper, the person next him sometimes shook hands, 
and said, " How do you do ?" but this was all. 

Eichard felt it keenly, and began to lose interest in 
the services. He seldom came in the morning, absent- 
ed himself from the Communion for a slight cause, 
took to wandering from one Chapel to another, till he 
became careless. He was in danger, but no one 
warned him. The minister did not ; he had enough 
to do besides : the deacons did not ; in fact, they had 
no recollection of his existence : and as for the mem- 
bers, each one said in effect, "Am I my brother's 
keeper ?" 

There he stood, a youth alone with his passions, in 
a great city, temptation on every side. It was not 
long before he was keeping untimely hours, and com- 
ing home with an unsteady gait. Those who did not 
see and counsel him in Chapel now saw him in sin ; 
he was accused of taking strong drink ; the Church, 
instead of tenderly seeking to restore him, threw him 
out into the wide world. He was only an obscure 
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youth, who had become vicious, and must be punished. 
A few words of gossip about him : " Where did he 
come from?" "I never thought much of him from 
the first ; " " It's always the way with those who don't 
keep respectable company:" a few words at the close 
of a prayer, by the minister, asking God to restore 
the strayed brother, and Eichard is forgotten among 
the saints of the Church of the Good Shepherd. But 
Satan did not forget him; no, he is too much in 
earnest ; and spoke to Eichard next morning, by the 
mouth of a companion, saying, — 

" Have you been to the theatre, Wilton, since you 
came to town?" 

" No." 

"What! never to the theatre; you amaze me! 
Come to-night ; you will see ' Lord Dundreary."* 

" No, I cannot. It's wrong to go ; at least I have 
always been taught so." 

" Wrong ! " said his friend with a laugh, " why, I 
have seen scores of Church members, and dozens of 
parsons, there !" 

"You don't mean it?" 

" I do, though : come and see for yourself. I tell 
you what, Wilton, it's time you were getting rid of 
those old fashioned ideas about good hours, and no 
drink, and Chapel going, and prosy religion. Be a 
man : I always believe in making the best of life." 

Eichard listened to the tempter/* and was undone. 
The Church had cast him out, sending no messenger 
of peace to save him, and he resolved to drown 
reflection in sinful pleasures. For, however much 
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some people may talk, the theatre at present is no 
place for a young Christian. To all whQm it may 
concern we say, " Beware ! " Eichard went, saw, was 
conquered; the still small voice was all unheard. 
Coming out into the cold air, his companion advised 
him to have some strong drink. He yielded, and 
awoke next morning lying in the street. Poor 
Eichard ! 

This went on for a time. When not in the theatre 
he sat at home reading Carlyle's works and sensa- 
tion novels. From the one he learned to denounce 
shams and cant, identifying with the shams all pro- 
fessing Christians ; from the other to believe that life 
was a romance, that sin was virtue if it were very 
clever sin, that nothing was so contemptible as a 
plodding, God-fearing young man. He read and 
believed what he now wished to believe. He plunged 
into sin with open eyes, and almost killed his mother 
by writing to her that Jesus Christ was a myth, and 
heaven and hell the creations of dreamy enthusiasts. 
But all this time did no one come from the Church 
which had excluded him ? Not one : his name was 
erased, his memory perished; Eichard was allowed 
to stray as a lost sheep ! 

But this could not continue. Sowing time cannot 
last. During the severe winter he had often left 
heated rooms to walk the cold streets. Ere long he 
was prostrate with disease of the lungs, and the dis- 
trict surgeon told him in a few weeks there was no 
hope. 

"What do you mean?" he said, rising on his 
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elbow in the bed, and looking fiercely at the sad face 
of the doctor. 

" I mean that you only have a few months, perhaps 
only a few weeks, to live." 

Richard turned his face to the wall. All was dark. 
His companions came once, and finding a sick room 
uncongenial, never returned. His landlady hinted he 
had better go to the Infirmary, as she wanted her 
room for another lodger. 

" Hadn't he any friends ?" she said. 

" Not one ! " 

"What ! none o' them fine Chapel people as were 
so kind to the poor?" He turned away in disgust, 
asked for paper, and wrote to his mother that he was 
dying. It was the first letter for six months. She 
came at once, old, frail, and poor as she was. The 
Church of Christ might forget strayed ones, but a 
mother's love did not forget her child. The meeting 
between mother and son was very tender. She 
reproached him not ; no, he was too weak and death- 
like. She comforted him as one whom his mother 
comforteth. Her chief care was for his soul, but on 
this point she found him stubborn. At length, one 
morning when the summer sun was shining into that 
wretched room and cheering the dying one, she said, — 

" Richard, do let me send for the minister ! I 
cannot think of you dying, and not a word of prayer 
said by any one." 

" Minister ! I have none. What does he care for 
me? No, mother, he is too cold and far off. The 
very sight of him would freeze me. Had he been 
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anxious after the lost, he would have followed me, but 
it is too late now." 

" 0, don't say that, Eichard ! I am sure some of 
the Church members would be glad to come." 

" Aye, and give me the tips of gloved fingers, as 
they used to do at the Lord's Supper. No ; I have 
had enough of that. I know I did wrong, but they 
were cruel. If Christ is like them, then I don't want 
to see Him, either in this world or the next, — if there 
be a next ! " 

And this was what her lad had come to ! Need we 
wonder that the old woman went away in tears, and 
knelt before her Maker in an agony ? All her hopes 
were crushed. She too, had hard thoughts of city 
Churches, which so treated strayed ones, and she 
wondered if the Spirit of Jesus had left the earth. 
The more she thought the more did the words of 
Scripture and the example of Christ come to her 
memory. She saw Him saying to a weeping penitent, 
" Neither do I condemn thee ; go and sin no more ; " 
sending a message of love after the disciple who had 
denied Him with oaths and cursing ; leaving the 
ninety-and-nine in the wilderness, and seeking the 
lost one diligently, ^11 He found it. " And when he 
hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders rejoicing; 
and when he cometh home he calleth together his 
friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Eejoice 
with me, for I have found my sheep which was lost." 
Eemembered that there is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth more than over ninety-and-nine 
just persons which need no repentance ; and that 
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while the prodigal was yet a great way off his father 
saw him. But where were the messengers of mercy 
following after her boy ? why did not the shepherd 
come to the lost one ? He had so much to do feeding 
the ninety-and-nine. Fresh food highly seasoned 
twice on Sunday ; fresh food twice during the week ; 
so many meetings to attend, committees, unions, asso- f 
ciations and such great things, all for the ninety-and- 
nine who refuse to be left in the wilderness till the 
lost one is found. There was a great contrast between 
the mind of Jesus and facts around. Times were 
surely changing for the worse, thought the old woman 
there on her knees. She wondered if she had been 
wrong. The Bible did seem a little old fashioned, the 
more she heard of Christian conduct to strayed ones. 

Her lad's voice calling her to his room aroused her, 
and she hurried to him. He was in tears : no wonder, 
for he had been hearing the woman who bore him 
pleading with Jesus for the salvation of her son. 
Which, gentle reader, think you, was most Christ- 
like ? That Church with its fine service and great 
respectability ; ninety-and-nine elect ones feeding at 
ease in green pastures and by still waters, with 
a shepherd who must not think of anything so vulgar 
as visiting the fallen ; or that aged saint, with her old 
fashioned dress and quaint ideas about literally follow- 
ing the example of Jesus, bending over her child, 
and pleading with him to come back? The angels 
would have no difficulty in answering the question, 
only it must be confessed that they are a little old- 
fashioned in their ideas about the ninety-and-nine. 
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" Mother ! " 
" Yes, my son. ,, 

" I am sorry to give you so much anxiety." 

"Never' mind me; I would willingly die for you. 
I am now an old woman; my time will soon be done, 
and I am safe ; but, Eichard, when you were only 
a week old I gave you to God, and asked Him to save 
you. And now," — 

She could say no more. Eichard was deeply moved. 

"If all Christians were like you, mother, I should 
not have been here. I see my error. When I came 
to the city I should at once have settled in a Church 
and begun to work. I think if I had been very 
anxious they would have taken some notice of me. 
Instead of that I went roving from one place to 
another, criticising ministers and starving my soul ; 
and when I did settle, perhaps I was expecting too 
much from the minister and the members. I have 
sinned deeply and been punished — God help me ! " 

This was the dawn of a new day for poor Eichard. 
Maimed and bleeding he crept again to the feet of the 
Crucified One, who turned to the weeping mother and 
said to her, " Woman, behold thy son ! " What that 
Church of Christ with its cry for elaborate sermons 
and ornate services had failed to do, was done by an 
old-fashioned mother in Israel, who could now say, 
" Behold, I and the child which God has given me." 
Eeturning peace of mind caused returning health to 
her son ; and, what with tender nursing of both mind 
and body, it was not long before Eichard Wilton 
walked the City streets a new man. To his honour 
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be it told, he went back to the Church which had 
thrown him out, confessed his sin, and told how his 
mother had saved him. The scene in the Church 
meeting when he was re-admitted was a very solemn 
one ; all felt reproved by the conduct of the old- 
fashioned mother; and the thought arose in many 
a mind that they were thinking perhaps too much 
about their own comfort and too little about the lost 
ones. 

Next Sunday the old woman and her son sat side 
by side at the Lord's table. She was happy in her 
humility and goodness, he calmer and purer from the 
chastisement of the Lord ; and when I look at them, 
I find myself asking these questions: Should all 
country ministers not take care that members leaving 
them are brought at once under the notice of some 
worthy minister in the City ? and, when we exclude 
a member, ought we not earnestly and ceaselessly to 
follow and find again him who has Strayed ? 
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I am an old deacon of a very old Baptist Church ; and 
as I consider myself a fair specimen of a much abused 
and most useful class, and have been hearing a good 
deal lately about resisting devils and deacons, I want 
to have a word on the other side — -per contra, as we 
may say. For fifty years, come next Christmas, I 
have stuck to our Chapel, giving it time and money 
and prayers. Wet or dry, winter or summer, I have 
been at my post. During forty years of that time we 
had prosperity. Of course we didn't make much 
noise, going like madmen shouting through the 
streets; we did everything decently and in order. 
Ten years ago last Whitweek, our old minister died 
(God bless him !) and then my sorrows began. Since 
then I have been called Achan in the camp ; Judas 
who kept the bag; Diotrephes who loved pre-emi- 
nence ; and I don't know what else ; till I am at a 
loss to recognise my own character when I see it ; 
and this by a number of conceited young ministers 
who seem to think all the world was made for them- 
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selves, and that there is no place for the like of me. 
Now, I don't say I am perfect, or even a very amiable 
gentleman when provoked ; but if you will listen you 
can judge for yourself if I am a disturber of the 
peace without cause. 

After our minister died, and a respectable time had 
elapsed, I proposed we should look for another of the 
same kind, — a steady, orthodox, holy man. But this 
would not suit the taste of the new generation. They 
clamoured for a young, unmarried, and popular 
minister, fresh from college, to fill the Chapel and 
carry all before him. I reasoned with them, but it 
was of no use; they could outvote me. I yielded, 
and ere long behold we had the coming man ! All 
the young were enraptured, so much so that when I 
spoke of salary, and proposed the same as we had 
given to the old minister, they cried out against me, 
and an apprentice draper got up and moved he should 
have £50 more a-year. I opposed, because I knew it 
could not be raised ; at least not by any quantity of 
such perpendicular puppies as the proposer, who 
would pass the offertory at the rate of three a penny. 
But I was beaten, and no wonder ; for I have always 
observed that those who give least are the most for- 
ward in voting Church money. 

And the reverend gentleman came, in all the glory 
of broadcloth, white tie, and lavender kid gloves. He 
stayed at my house ; but, what with his fine manners 
and learned words, he made us feel old-fashioned and 
uncomfortable. I was glad when he went to his own 
place, — I mean his lodgings. For two Sundays there 
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was quite a rush. All the front seats were crowded 
whenever the doors were opened, mostly by young 
ladies, however. Of course I am an evil-minded 
Diotrephes, or else I should not have noticed that 
fact. Soon, however, the congregation became small 
by degrees, and ere long we were as when he came. 
I allowed this to go on for several months, hoping 
there would be some change; but there was none. 
Our funds also wer§ in a very low condition. One 
day, after service, I was almost tired out counting 
halfpence and threepenny pieces, buttons, and bad 
silver, when the reverend gentleman came in to give 
me some orders, and I took the opportunity of saying 
that if he meant to fulfil his promise of crowding the 
Chapel in six months, he had better begin by visiting 
the people, preaching in the open air, and, above all, 
give us less rhetoric and fine gestures, and a good 
deal more of the simple Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

He was highly indignant, drew on his lavenders, 
curled his little bit of a moustache, and said, — 

" The pulpit is mine, and I am not to be dictated 
to by any purse-proud deacon ! " 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, sir," I said ; " I only 
wished to advise what I believed would do good." 

" I know well enough what I should do. As to 
visiting, I am not a mere missionary, but a pastor, 
and don't mean to go into all sorts of nasty places ; 
if people don't come to hear me, I am not going to 
them." 

" Oh, indeed, sir. I once heard of a missionary 
who said, ' I am come to seek and save the lost but 
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I suppose you are more advanced than He. If I 
mistake not, you would be both a humbler and more 
useful man if you had less of the ecclesiastic and 
more of your Master. Good morning." 

He went oflf in a passion, and in the evening sermon 
launched out a furious tirade against disturbers 6f the 
peace who interfered with the servants of God. 

When the time came for paying the reverend gen- 
tleman's salary, I was short by many pounds, and 
that in one quarter. Now, although I have money, 
yet I make it a rule never to lend the Church any of 
it, at least not for paying current expenses ; and so I 
oflFered the new minister what had been raised. You 
should have seen his countenance. 

" Do you mean to insult me, sir ? I must have all 
the money at once." 

" No doubt," I answered ; " only the Church must 
give it me ere I can pay you." 

" If the Church and you don't mind what you are 
doing, I shall resign." 

This was said in the high and lofty style, as if all 
the world would go wrong if he did so. He passed 
his left hand through his hair, and looked daggers at 
me; when I quietly remarked, "That is your business, 
not mine ! " 

He called a Church-meeting, which I attended, and 
after a long rigmarole about the honour due to minis- 
ters, hinted very plainly that there was some change 
needed among the Church officers, whose duty it was to 
raise money for all expenses. He then complained that 
his salary was behind, and asked what was to be done? 
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They all looked to me, but I held my peace. Those who 
were most loud in voting the money were now dumb, 
and the meeting separated as it met. In another 
month the reverend gentleman, having received a 
cordial and unanimous invitation to a fashionable 
congregation, came to me and delivered himself of an 
insulting harangue, till I lost patience and showed 
him the door. He went away, and I, the. Achan in 
the camp, remained behind to battle with the difficul- 
ties he had made. 
This was number one. 

Our next minister, who was also a young man, and 
not my choice, was a rough-and-ready youth who had 
been almost two years at a college. Previous to that 
he had been an ignorant, sensual lad ; but no sooner 
was he converted than men equally as foolish as him- 
self urged him to become u minister. He consented; 
and so, after a little theological whitewashing, he was 
sent to us as a dear brother in the Lord, whose labours 
had been signally blessed. Of course he was very 
popular for several Sundays ; but when we had time 
to look at the youth, what was our amazement to find 
we had been cheated ! His manners were clownish, 
his dress slovenly, his appearance uncouth, his 
preaching small talk, crammed full of stale anec- 
dotes and small puns — very small — he was pumped 
dry in a month. Taking pity on the lad, I offered to 
lend him some books, and hinted he would do well to 
study a little and endeavour to get more learning. 

"Learning! " he said, scowling on poor Diotrephes ; 
"learning! All the heresies in the world came from 
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learned men — we have too much of that already. I 
can trust to the Holy Spirit, and don't require book- 
learning." 

" But surely, sir," I ventured to reply, "it would be 
well to speak grammatically and reason logically, and 
even to know the language in which the Holy Spirit 
wrote the Bible ! " 

"I don't know whether it would or not. These 
things make men proud. 'Knowledge puffeth up!'" 

I said no more ; but when I got home on Sundays 
and heard my boys laughing at the "Hacks of the 
Hapostles," and making merry over " Happy Bill's " 
preaching and general conduct, I did feel a little queer. 
Now, don't mistake ; I believe a man may have much 
learning and no grace ; may be naturally rough and 
yet learned ; and, if I had my choice, would prefer 
rough warmth to polished coldness. Nor do I expect 
a minister to be learned in everything; but in the 
name of common sense I demand that he should speak 
his native tongue correctly, and at all events be as 
well educated as an average English gentleman. 
Besides, I expect his sermons to show some signs of 
coherent reasoning. "Happy Bill," as my boys 
called the new minister, went on for a time, and then 
came to grief. He blamed me ; said I was a disturber 
of the peace; cold and formal; and hinted very plainly 
that God would punish me before long. 

This was number two. 

I thought the Church would by this time have 
learned wisdom, and be more careful in the choice of 
a man. It was so ; and I must do them justice in 
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saying that they were willing to be guided by what I 
might advise. We succeeded in getting a well-educated 
and good man. I voted for him, and we were 
settled in peace. He was newly from college, and 
seemed disposed to listen to counsel. But I had reason 
to change my mind. Ministers are but men. Ere 
long he was seen, now with one fair sister, then with 
another, walking the streets, till the Chapel was buzz- 
ing with rumours and surmises and jealousies. Of 
course he was very popular. I ventured to hint that 
he would do well to take care. He gave a good-natured 
laugh, and said he would do so. I could not be angry. 
But, whatever I might say, he continued the same 
course. The place was getting a little too hot - for 
him ; and, what was worse, in the midst of his flirta- 
tions he went away for a week and brought back with 
him a young wife. And such a wife ! You think me 
a crusty old fellow by this time. Never mind; I must 
have my say. Such a wife ! A useless young dawdle, 
fit for nothing but being put into a glass case ; yet 
proud as Lucifer. Why, she never shook hands with 
any one; aimed at the company of godless snobs, 
and despised the poor Church, which paid her 
husband's salary. In a few months money became 
scarce, and the Chapel but poorly attended. Our 
minister lost heart, and his sermons lost power. I 
was sorry for him ; and when he came to our house 
and told me, in tears, that he must go, I offered to 
pay all his salary myself; but he would not hear of 
it. He and his dandy wife departed, and we were 
again in the market. But you are getting tired of 
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hearing about my sorrows. Well ; so be it. I won't 
detain you much longer — but just to say that these 
three were specimens of several more, some of whom 
talked downright heresy, and others equally down- 
right nonsense ; all of whom were utterly unfitted for 
the position they sought, and some of whom would 
have been well paid at a pound a week. So that 
between foolish Church members who would have their 
own man and then refuse to pay him, and ministers 
whom I could not respect or love, I have been for some 
time in a trying position. In fact, I have received so 
much abuse that I am almost disgusted with Churches 
and ministers. But I am hoping better days will 
come. By the bye, can you tell me where we can get 
a young minister likely to suit us ? Not one who looks 
on a Church as "a crib," or "a shop," or good enough 
till something else turns up; but a man of God, who 
really means work, and has patience enough to toil 
steadily, and sense enough not to think himself the 
coming man of the age. 

Now, I leave it with you to judge if I have not had 
reason to complain; and if I am a disturber of the 
peace without cause. 

" But have you not been, perhaps, a little too severe 
on the young men ? You should* remember that if 
' ministers are but men,' yet they are men, and must 
learn by experience, just as you have had to do. 
Besides, you cannot expect them when fresh from 
college to be steady old stagers, like your minister of 
famous memory." 

" Perhaps you are right. I am not complaining, 
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but I have so often been charged with being harsh 
and tyrannical, that I want yon to see that all the 
fault does not lie at my door." 

" I am quite convinced on that point; but you were 
asking about a minister. What kind of minister 
would you like?" 

"I have told you already. A man who means 
work, and can do it. If I were not a crusty old deacon, 
I would say that a young minister should have three 
things if he means to be successful." 

"What are these?" 

"Well; they are strength, tenderness, and common 
sense. Strength enough to be a leader of men ; ten- 
derness enough to weep with those who weep ; and 
common sense enough to teach him what to say and 
do in all the duties of common, every-day life. I 
don't think that is too much to ask; and if I find them 
in any minister, there is nothing I would not do to 
help him. For want of the last of these, young min- 
isters get fast notions into their minds, despise plodding 
and hard-working humility, and come to grief." 

" My dear friend, you are quite a preacher." 

" Me a preacher ! No ; but I wish I was. That's 
another of my old-fashioned notions. I believe every 
deacon should have some spiritual office as well as 
that of serving tables and widows. We want preach- 
ing deacons, visiting deacons, and praying deacons. 
Men full of the Holy Ghost and of faith ! " 

" Ah, there you have it; believe me, if both deacons 
and ministers had more spiritual life, we should hear 
of fewer dissensions between the two orders. I quite 
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believe our yonng ministers stand in need of improve- 
ment, especially in remembering they are called to be 
labourers and not ecclesiastics. It would be good for 
them to get rid of their white ties and priestly airs, 
and, as genuine sons of men, toil in salvation. Deacons 
would then catch the holy enthusiasm, and the Church 
be a united body." 

" You are right ; and after this I shall try, while 
believing all I have said, to arouse in our young minis- 
ters a deeper holiness and truer self-sacrifice, instead 
of looking too narrowly at their faults, and finding 
out all that can be said Feb Contra." 
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" I have not done yet ! " 

"Indeed! Surely you have said enough against 
young ministers. If I am not mistaken they will 
give you small thanks for Per Contra. It would be as 
well to let them alone, or your Church may be long 
enough without a minister." 

" My conscience is clear in that quarter, but there 
are some other things I want to speak about. Young 
Churches have their faults as well as young ministers; 
and although I am no reverend gentleman, but an 
old deacon — a layman, my eyes are not shut to faults 
in Church members. You remember reading in 
'Bunyan's Pilgrim 9 about religion in silver slippers. 
That is the case just now ; and here's a specimen of 
how she pulls them on. 

" There's a Church in our town where God's people 
had long worshipped in the good old ways. They 
came twice every Sunday, wet or dry, generally before 
the time, had Bibles and hymn-books, which they 
used in the service. Every one sang as best he could, 
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and tried to find profit in the sermon. But about the 
time of which I am speaking, several families had 
grown well-to-do, taken larger houses, and moved in 
better society. Their children went to high-class 
schools, learned music and dancing, frequented the 
opera and the theatre ; became, in short, very polished 
and genteel. One result of this was that the Chapel 
singing was compared with that of the famous tenor 
they had been hearing the evening before ; and the 
preaching with the declamation of a popular actor. 
No wonder the Chapel was considered slow. One 
family took the lead in this. They were called 
Basington. Fred Basington, the father, when I knew 
him first, lived in a house at four shillings a week. I 
had every reason to remember this, because the house 
was mine, and the rent seldom paid. He was several 
pounds in debt, when one day, in great spirits, he 
said, — 

" ' I am leaving in a month : here's your rent.' 

" ' Halloa, friend/ I said, ' what's to do ?' 

" ' Ah, ye see, a brother o' mine went over to the 
Indies, among them black people. Saved lots o' 
money, and then took sun-stroke. He made his will 
in my favour.' 

" This was news. And what a change came over 
the Basingtons ! They would scarcely recognise me 
in the street. They formerly had a back pew in the 
Chapel, but now demanded one of the best down stairs ; 
cut the company of the poor ; and, when they spoke 
to them, did so in a style of patronage as insulting as 

was disgusting." 
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" ' Take care, friend ; I shall think you have been 
over to Paris among the Communists, if you don't 
mind what you say about the rich.' 

" You may think what you like ; I mean to speak 
out the truth, whoever is pleased or displeased. But 
to show you that I am not looking with a jaundiced 
eye upon the wealthy, I may say that in Basington's 
Chapel there was a man of wealth whom every one 
reverenced ; a Christian gentleman, every inch of him. 
Ferguslie was his name; quiet and unassuming, 
seeking no office, and giving no trouble ; ready at all 
times with his purse ; never patronising ; as much a 
gentleman to the brother who was supported by the 
poor fund as to the great men of the town. When 
troubles came, his influence was on the side of peace; 
his support ever with the right. His family were 
models of quiet goodness ; regular in their attendance 
at Chapel, respectful to all, yet so acting that no one 
could encroach upon them. 

" But these Basingtons were a vulgar lot, and to my 
surprise, the disease was catching. A number of the 
congregation became dissatisfied with everything in 
the Chapel, except their own conduct. The singing, 
for instance, they found out to be all wrong ; and to 
show their displeasure, were snobs enough to keep 
their seats when others stood up to praise the Lord. 
Miss Basington complained that the choir girls did 
not behave modestly — that they opened their mouths 
too wide ; while Master Basington found out that the 
tunes were not selected with taste. The members of 
the choir, hearing the silly cackle, were much 
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annoyed. Now, I am aware that the singing was not 
all it might have been. The tunes were often unsuit- 
able, and had been song to the same hymns till one 
felt disgusted. The noise made in the singing-pew 
was most unseemly. But if the Misses Basington 
and Master Basington thought themselves fit to 
criticise, the best thing for them to do was to enter 
the choir and show the right style. They were too 
great for that. Little cared they for the spirit of him 
who said, * I had rather be a door-keeper in the house 
of my God, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness/ 

" They found fault with the Chapel. It was only a 
brick building, in an obscure street, and the people 
around it were not genteel. It was not a good neigh- 
bourhood — ' good * meaning houses of at least £50 a 
year rent, however great scoundrels might dwell in 
them. The inside of the Chapel was not to their 
mind : the seats were uncomfortable, and not finely 
painted. Everything was wrong." 

"'But, my dear sir, perhaps there was some truth 
in what they said. Why should we have an ugly 
Chapel if we can get a handsome one ? Stone is surely 
better than brick. The seats in some Chapels are 
instruments of torture. If we can get it, we should 
have the house of God as comfortable and beautiful 
as the average home of the people who worship in it.' 

"And you are right; but with Dissenters a great 
deal depends upon, ' If we can get it.' -Wait till you 
hear my story. The Basington clique got restless. 
Common sense would have said, ' Set about altering the 
Chapel; or, if that is impossible, begin a fund to build 
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a new one.' Instead of that, they found fault, till 
they were persuaded they had a grievance which could 
only be removed by a split in the Church. To give a 
fair show to their doings, they made a disturbance, 
which so disgusted the orderly and spiritual portion 
of the Church, that the resignation of about twenty 
pair of silver slippers was considered a blessing; who, 
according to the denominational paper, sought to ex- 
tend the Bedeemer's kingdom by raising a new cause! 
They set to work building a new Chapel. The sums 
which were given received due trumpeting. Every- 
thing was to be in the high and lofty style. The Chapel 
of Gothic architecture, and all the inside arrangements 
of the newest and best. There was a splendid organ, 
a paid organist, a paid choir, and such a wonderful 
preacher, quite new and original, who quoted poetry 
every Sunday, and had quite a clerical appearance. 
'A perfect gentleman,' Miss Basington remarked, 
after he had played her several games at cards. All 
very fine to look at, but the Chapel was thousands in 
debt, and the meetings connected with building and 
opening it were one scene of quarrelling." 

"'But who said all this? Perhaps you got a one- 
sided statement.' 

" I went to see for myself. Upon entering I was 
told to wait till the pew-holders had been seated. The 
officials did not seem greatly pleased with my presence. 
After some delay I got a seat, and the concert began. 
The choir had the singing to themselves. The con- 
gregation sat and watched the performance. I tried 
to sing, but a look of surprise silenced me. The min- 
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ister stood and said prayers with gloved hands, and 
read homoeopathic portions of Scripture; and then 
the sermon, so dainty and sweet, but to me intolerable. 
I sat upon nettles; and was only too glad when the 
performance was over. An old friend, in going out, 
said, — 

" ' Well, how do you like the new place V 

" ' Not at all/ I said. ' It's a Sunday theatre on a 
small scale. What are you doing for Christ V 

" He started, and I went on. 

'"You have done a great deal to please yourselves, 
have got a fine building, a refined congregation and 
minister; but what about conviction of sin, repentance, 
death, and judgment ? What are you doing to fill up 
the accursed gulf between the rich and the poor? How 
many drunkards and fallen ones have you reclaimed? 
Where is your Sunday-school ? What is become of 
the old feeling of God's presence among his people? 
I tell you what it is; the whole thing is a mistake; 
and the sooner you ask God to have mercy upon you 
as miserable offenders the better will it be for all 
concerned. ' ^ 

But we are making progress, and our cause is 
popular.' 

Perhaps ; but time will try what real progress 
you are making. If I mistake not, the whole thing is 
hollow, and must collapse.' 

" And I was right. It was not long before disputes 
and squabbling began. The enormous debt was a 
minstone about their neck. The minister never could 
get His salary m time, and gave them to understand 
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that, unless there was a change, he must leave. 
Jealousy and rivalry arose, there were no conversions. 

"They found out that a fine building alone will 
not attract crowds. There must be life and power in 
the pulpit and among the people. No doilbt visitors 
admired the symmetry of the spire ; but it was not 
paid for, and stood there in open contradiction to the 
command, ' Owe no man anything.' Several of the 
principal members came to grief in business, and had 
to leave the town in disgrace. A number of the 
better spirits went back to the old place; they had 
had quite enough of silver slippers." 

" But what were the Basingtons about all this time?" 

"Aye, you may well ask. Why, they were at their 
old tricks. Fred himself used to come half-tipsy to 
the Chapel, and sleep during the service. Some of his 
family brought $ovels to read under the book-board, 
while Master Basington was actively engaged making 
faces at the choir; and all this time not one of the 
family showed the least signs of anxiety about their 
soul. They continued with the cause for some time, 
then took offence at a stranger being put into their 
pew, left the Chapel, and now attend the Bitualistic 
Church of St. John, where, I have no doubt, they will 
be nicely rocked to sleep, and some of them waken in 
perdition." 

"Now then, friend, you are a little stern." 

" No wonder, when I see the descendants of such 
grand men as our Baptist forefathers shrinking into 
self-indulgent, fashionable nobodies. It makes me 
wild. I could take the silver slippers and burn them 
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in the fire. And it spreads so rapidly, that unless 
means are taken to stamp it out, we shall die igno- 
miniously, and ' serve us right.' " 

" But we must change with the times ? We cannot 
remain the same as our forefathers were." 

" I know there must be change. But what I object 
to and denounce is, that the ' fast * feeling is entering 
Puritan Churches. We think we can manufacture 
Churches to order if we have only the money; but it's 
a mistake. Architecture, however classic; music, 
however elaborate; painting, however ornate; dresses, 
however fashionable; gestures, however fine, — never 
made a Church. What we need is, not more money, but 
a deeper life — a loftier faith. God forbid that I should 
speak a single word against whatever is beautiful. 
Let us have as much of it as we can pay for, but let 
it be paid for. At the same time, I am convinced that 
genuine religion is in danger of being crushed out 
under so-called refinement. We are losing robust 
manhood. We work by proxy, ease our consciences 
by a subscription, and grow fat while the world is 
perishing." 

" But we cannot do without money ! " 

" Can we not ? Who said so ? Do you think that 
the words of Jesus, ' Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all other things shall be 
added unto you,' refer only to bread and butter ? I 
tell you what : the Christian world is entirely wrong 
on this question. Work is ours. God provides the 
means. There never yet perished a Godlike work for 
want of money. True work opens heaven's treasury. 
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We have nothing to do with raising money, as it is 
called. Let the work be known, and there are enough 
of God's children with large hearts, and deep purses 
to provide the means of carrying it on. I do not 
expect to be believed in this ; but I mean to act upon 
it till the end of the chapter." 

These were the last words of the old deacon, as he 
moved out of sight. 

The last I heard of him, he had got a minister 
after his own heart, and was renewing his youth: had 
even taken to preaching in the open air, and visiting 
the poor. And while there is the worship of the golden 
calf among Baptist Churches, we shall pray God to 
spare us the crusty old deacon, with his wholesome 
contempt for Silver Slippers. 
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There sat in a plainly furnished room two ladies ; 
the one old and frail — the other young and beautiful. 
From the shadows which came and went upon the 
face of the younger it might be seen that she had 
heard some bitter truths. Yet who could be hard 
upon the fair Charlotta, Lottie, as she was generally 
called? So uncertain, coy, and hard to please, yet so 
gentle and kind. Cradled in luxury, and surrounded 
by all that heart could wish, she was now by the 
sudden death of both parents left dependent on her 
own exertions and the kindness of the old aunt with 
whom she had been living for several months. They 
had just returned from hearing an earnest appeal to 
self-sacrifice by their minister, the aged Jonas Delorme. 
His words had not pleased Lottie : she had walked 
home by the side of her aunt without speaking a word. 
That which most annoyed her was some rough, and, 
as she thought, uncalled-for remarks about the duties 
of young women who had professed Christ. She 
understood him to say, that if instead of agitating for 
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women's rights and seeking a position which God had 
never assigned them, that of boisterous public activity, 
they would get a deeper, more womanly spirituality, 
consecrating themselves to the spread of goodness 
and purity, in whatever position they might be called 
to occupy, their rights would not require to be sought. 
He had also uttered some severe things about feminine 
love of display, even hinting that they cared more 
about being seen dressed in white when immersed, 
than they cared for walking with Jesus in the white 
robes of purity, and that they were scarcely out of the 
water when they began to flirt. 

" A nasty old savage," Lottie said to herself when 
she heard his coarse remarks; and present editor 
thinks she had some reason to be angry ; but then 
old Jonas will speak, and that in his own rude 
unsparing fashion. Pardon him, gentle Lottie; he 
is a rough man from the mountains, and amongst 
these mountains he has beheld God face to face. 

So Lottie sits down in a chair at the window, 
pouting prettily and preparing to tell her aunt that 
she cannot go again to Chapel. She hesitates a little, 
playing meantime with the strings of her bonnet, that 
is the thing which used to be a bonnet. Her aunt, 
looking out at the window, watches the unwearied sun 
which is lighting up the far west in golden splendour. 

" I am not going to Chapel any more," said the 
indignant Lottie. To which her aunt quietly answered, 
"Why?" 

"I don't like Mr. Delorme. He is so coarse." 

" You have made a very sudden discovery, Lottie 
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dear. It's only a month since you were baptised, and 
you then said he was quite a father. I suppose you 
are displeased with his remarks this evening about 
the present race of young ladies who join Churches." 

" Well, I am," said the angry Lottie. " I think 
they were utterly uncalled for. I suppose he wants 
us all to be nuns like those Eoman Catholic women 
who call themselves 'little sisters of the poor/ and go 
begging in hideous dresses. All that I say is, if he 
wants that, he shan't get it." 

" Now, now, you are angry. , Go upstairs and put. 
off that silly bit of a bonnet, and then we can talk it 
over." 

It was in no submissive mood that Lottie did as she 
was told. She knew that her aunt would defend Mr. 
Delorme. That old-fashioned aunt was lifting up her 
heart to God in prayer,, while her new-fashioned niece 
took off false hair. Lottie came down and sat await- 
ing her aunt's remarks, upon whose aged face there 
fell the last rays of the setting sun. 

" You were displeased with our minister ? " 

"I was." 

" Did he speak the truth ? " 

" I have no doubt he thought it was truth, but he 
has no right to meddle with how we dress, and walk, 
and spend our time on Sundays. What does he know 
about the motives of young ladies who join Churches ? 
I have a good mind to send in my resignation this 
very night." 

"You amaze me, child," said the old aunt, drawing 
her chair near to the young rebel. " Mr. Delorme 
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might be your grandfather, and speaks the mature 
wisdom of an old saint whose children's children are 
growing up to call him blessed." 

" I don't care how old he is, he has no right to 
speak as he did this evening." 

"He spoke truth, bitter truth it may be, truth 
which does not make him popular here, but which 
makes him known and loved in the skies. It is only 
too true that many of our young sisters are carried 
away by the fashionable frivolity of the age. I do not 
say they are worse than when I myself was a silly 
young girl like some butterfly, but I do say they are 
'far behind in what makes the glory of a woman. You 
know as well I do that the fashionable lady is often 
a bundle of falsehoods from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot. False hair, false clothing, showy 
but unreal, flash chains and rings and trinkets^-good 
enough to look at from a considerable distance, made 
to be sold but not to wear. And what is more, even 
the bundles of falsehood are often not paid for. Young 
Christians are copying the example, till I sometimes 
blush that I am a Christian woman." 

" But the young ladies in our Chapel are not of that 
stamp." 

"Perhaps not, but they are in danger, and Mr. 
Delorme is wise enough to see it. If you watched 
some of them before coming to Chapel, heard their 
unkind remarks, and saw their utter inability to cook 
a decent dinner, or keep a house tidy— if you saw 
their rooms strewed with trashy novels and silly 
journals— you would perhaps think their gaudy 
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feathers strangely out of keeping with their domestic 
economy." 

" But it was very unkind of Mr. Delorme to make 
such remarks about our fondness of display and our 
motives for joining the Church." 

" Did he say that all hail these motives ? " 

"No." 

"Well then, Lottie, if the shoe does not fit you, 
why put it on ? But was it unkind in him to warn 
you of danger? Look at the contrast between the 
state of mind shown by too many before and after 
joining the Church. Before it, and even a little time 
after, they are humble and sedate, ready to do any- 
thing they can for Jesus, anxious to bring people to 
the Chapel, regular in their attendance, and very kind 
to those who are old and poor. But in a few months 
their goodness seems to vanish like the morning cloud 
and the early dew ; they take to walking the fields or 
streets on Sundays, try to dress at the very top of the 
fashion, are forward and giddy in the presence of men, 
and make one believe that the waters of baptism had 
but truly little effect upon them." 

" Why, aunt, you are as bad as Mr. Delorme.' 

" Bad or good, I must speak the truth about my 
sex." 

" But what would you have them to be ? Girls will 
be girls whether they are Christians or not." 

" Certainly, and it is but right they should be so. 
Christ never meant to restrain mirth and laughter ; 
He bids us rejoice. But can you not see the differ- 
ence between a modest, cheerful young Christian, and 
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the ecclesiastical girl of the period, whose silly head 
has scarce an idea which does not centre in parties 
and pomatum, who is as superficial as she is bold, 
and as vain as she is ignorant ?" 

Poor Lottie, finding she could not meet her aunt's 
words, adopted no uncommon line of defence, covered 
her face with her hands, and burst into tears, saying, — 

" It's too bad of you to speak so much against us. 
I think we girls will never be able to please old- 
fashioned people." 

" Lottie ! " said her aunt in tones of reproach, and 
rising, left her niece in tears. This was the best* 
thing that could have been done, for, in spite of much 
unreality of character, Lottie had a vast amount of 
good sense. She was genuine ; and when the whirl- 
wind and tempest of passion had swept over, the still 
small voice began to be heard, and then came 

" A season of clear shining 
To cheer her after rain." 

" What a fool I have been ! " she said, and rushed 
to the other extreme of "writing bitter things against 
herself." She did not see her aunt till they met on 
Monday morning, when she kissed her affectionately, 
saying,— 

" You will forgive me, aunt ; I was too hasty. You 
were right, I was wrong. Will you tell me anything 
I can do to mend matters ?" 

" There are many things, dearest, but wait a little 
ere you begin." 

It was not long before a marked change took place. 
Instead of dressing in the most outrageous fashion, 
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she dressed neatly,, plainly, and in good taste ; went 
to the Sunday-school, asked for a small class from 
the superintendent ; and when she had gained the 
confidence of the teachers and members by practical 
good sense, came one day to her aunt, And said, — 

" I have been thinking about a new scheme." 

' Have you, indeed ? What is it ? A scheme for 
punishing Mr. Delorme, because he spoke truth 
against the girl of the period?" said her aunt, ma- 
liciously. 

" No, aunt. He was right. But I am sure Mr. 
Delorme is not getting enough salary to keep him 
comfortable. He has not had a new suit for ever so 
long ; he never has a holiday ; and when he preaches 
about the cares of the world, I feel he has more of 
them than we should permit." 

" Well, what then ? Shall we give him a presenta- 
tion purse?" 

" No. I hate the very name of presentations. 
They are often stupid and false. But why should not 
we ladies have a Minister's Sustentation Fund ? I am 
sure the deacons are doing all they can, — we might 
help them. Why not have each of our young ladies 
gathering, say a penny a week, from twenty or thirty 
people ? Surely we could all get that number. Then 
we could pay to a lady secretary,, and have a nice 
sum for our treasurer every quarter, and not require 
those nasty collections for the minister's salary." 

" Bravo, Lottie ! You are quite a financial reformer." 

"I don't know what that is; but I do know this 
would answer." 
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And it did. To such an extent that Mr. Delorme's 
salary was advanced fifty pounds a year, and his 
strength renewed like the eagle's. 

Nor was this the only thing which Lottie found out 
to do in the Church. She was the means of checking 
drunkenness; and this was how she did it. Hearing of 
a public-house to let, she came to her aunt, and said, — 

" I wish to take a public-house." 

" A public-house, girl J Are you mad ? " 

" No, aunt ; but I believe if I took a public-house, 
and put into it a nice married couple to keep it clean 
and warm, and yet sell no drink, but allow the men 
to chat, read, and amuse themselves, they would not 
care to go into low public-houses, where they get tipsy, 
and return home to beat their wives." 

" Well, well, girl. I will give the money if you give 
the time." 

And this scheme also succeeded. The men became 
sober, and in many cases moral and religious. 

Lottie had thus found it was one of women's rights 
to put right what was wrong. 

Her influence in the Church and among the poor 
was of that quiet, unassuming kind which makes little 
noise but sinks deep. There was not any " scheme of 
usefulness" in the usual sense of that term. She 
allowed actions to grow from life. The thoughtless 
girl became an earnest practical woman. 

" Yes, and paid no attention to her home duties, 
becoming like those characters one reads about in 
Dickens, who are all fuss about other people, and care 
nothing for their own house." 
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Nothing of the kind, gentle reader; had Dickens 
and yourself opened your eyes a little wider, you would 
have found that those who are most valuable abroad 
are so at home also ; and that it is quite possible to 
do both things. The time which too many would have 
spent at the looking-glass, or dawdling from one 
thing to another, as if they had a thousand lives to 
waste, she spent in doing her duty; and when home 
had had its share, was prepared to visit some poor old 
woman, to teach some little child, or to make " flannel 
westcuts," not for little niggers, but for home heathens. 
And verily she had her reward ! 

"Yes; and wasted away her life till she was an old 
maid, for whom nobody cared except a torn cat." 

Wrong again, my gentle reader, as you may see, if 
you pass over a few years, and look into the places 
where she used to visit. 

In a wretched house there is a bad man who has just 
lost his only child, and is cursing God for His cruelty. 
He has shut the door in the minister's face, and 
thrown a bucket of water at the missionary. He 
allowed the doctor to come in; but when he tried to 
speak about religion, told him he did not believe there 
was any such thing. The doctor went home and told 
his pretty little wife, who, taking up her first-born 
child, said, — 

"Let me try him with our Gertie." 

"What! are you going to see him ? " 

"Certainly, he is an old friend of mine." 

When Lottie reached the bereaved father's house, 
she knocked at the door, and waited till he opened it. 
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He was angry at being disturbed; but, when he saw 
the doctor's wife with a child in her arms, what could 
he say? 

"May I come in, Mr. Cradley?" 

" Certainly, mum. You be welcome." 

" I have come to show you my baby. Look." 

And she actually put little Gertie into those rough 
arms. The strong man looked at baby, then at the 
mother, then at an empty cradle, and burst into tears. 
Truly " a little child shall lead them." When Lottie 
departed, a new world had been opened to that blas- 
pheming sinner. He had seen a vision of an angel 
who ministered to him. And when the ministering 
angel went home to her husband, she told him what 
a change had come over Cradley. 

"Well, I wouldn't have believed it, Lottie. How 
ever did you manage what we have all failed in?" 

"I went to hi™ as I would have gone to my own 
brother if he had lost a little one." 

"But what did you say to him?" 

"Not much. I only asked what he would have 
thought if the Queen had sent for him to do some 
work in her palace, would he go? 'Certainly,' he 
said. I then told him that gentle Jesus, who was 
now King of heaven, had sent for his little child to 
serve Him day and night in His temple; that she 
belonged to Jesus, who had lent her just for a little 
while to her earthly father to make him happy, but 
now she had been called home, and if he went to 
™| v f? he would see her near the throne. I also 
told him that she might not be so far away; and then 
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I repeated some beautiful verses out of Tennyson's 
'May Queen.' He listened to me like a child, and 
when I had done, he rose and shook my hand." 

"Was that all?" 

"Yes, that was all." 

Lottie's husband waited a little, and then said, — 
" God bless you, Lottie, my own ministering angel ! " 
And thus it came to pass, that she who might have 
been led away by the false fashions of an over-civilised 
Christianity, was aroused to think, by the rough un- 
sparing words of old Jonas Delorme, wisely directed 
by one of those among whom are some of heaven's 
choicest heroines, the maiden ladies of Old England; 
and, instead of adding another to the already too 
numerous list of Church girls of the period, became 
in its highest, grandest, sense one of the Ministering, 
Angels. 
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The Life of the Bev. Thomas Collins. 

By the Bev. Samuel Colby. 

" Mr. Coley could scarcely have employed his pen on richer or 
more suggestive materials, and certainly Mr. Collins could not have 
a more painstaking, appreciative, and loving biographer. Mr. Coley 
has edited this choice volume with characteristic ability." — Watchman. 

*' This is one of the best biographies of modern times, and the most 
adapted for usefulness." — Methodist New Connexion Magazine* 

" In this life we learn the secrets of Wesleyan success, and we 
have to thank Mr. Coley for a vigorous biography of an eminently 
vigorous Wesleyan minister." — Literary World. 

Sore of Heaven. 

A Book for the Doubting and Anxious. By Thomas Mills. 

" Mr. Mills' book, is, in our opinion, incomparably the best that 
has been published. An experienced Christian, who has to deal with 
inquirers from among the better educated, could hardly do better 
than put this book into their hands." — Literary World. " 

Now ready, in post 8vo., cloth, price 9s., post free. 

The Mystery of Growth, and other Discourses. 

By the Rev. E. White. 

" There is a fresh, unconventional, and yet a deeply religious tone 
throughout the entire volume. The old conventional sermon form 
is but little heeded, and yet everything in nature and life is con- 
nected with God and made to lead us up to God. It would be dif- 
ficult to name a volume of discourses with a range of topics so wide 
and varied as this. 11 — English Independent. 

Just published, crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d., post free. 

The After Life, as Eevealed in Scripture: Its 

Three Successive States. By Rev. Isaac Jennings. 
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